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Mr. PENDLETON stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Martin, was confined to his room by in- 
disposition. 

The vote was announced as above re@orded. 

SPEAKER'S TABLE. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has the morning hour ex- | 
ired ? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the special 
order be postponed for an hour, in order that we 
may proceed to the consideration of the business 
upon the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. GARNETT. I object. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Have I not the right to 
make the motion? 

The SPEAKER. Not without the consent of 
the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. CLarx,] who 
is entitled to the floor on the special order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. § Lask the gentleman from 
Missouri to yield to me for the motion to go to 
the business upon the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. How much time 
will the gentleman take? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1 do not think it will take 
up more than ten minutes. e 

Mr. GARNETT... I hope the gentleman will 
not yield. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I decline to yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I give notice that I will try 
to get the floor during the day to submit the mo- 
tion Ihaveindicated. The bills upon the Speaker’s 
table from the Senate ought to be referred. 


TUE CRISIS. 
The SPEAKER. The hour has arrived for 


resuming the consideration of the special order, | 
which is the report of the select.committee of | 
thirty-three on the disturbed condition of the 
country. On that question the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Crark] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. From all quarters 
of our country appeals come up to us to preserve, | 
if possible, the Gaian as made by our fathers. | 
There is not a member who is not daily implored 
by his constituents to exert every effort within his 
power to preserve the rich legacy left us by our 
fathers, in order that it may be handed down intact | 
toourdescendants. Wesee distinguished citizens, | 
men who have served their country in war and in 
peace, in the councils of the nation and upon battle- | 
fields which crowned our flag with victory—we see 
these men in every section appealing that the Con- 
stitution may be fully carried out, yielding toevery | 
section the rights which they are entitled to under | 
it, and that the national banner may pass through | 
the storm and the darkness which surround us | 
with all the power and all the glory that have 
heretofore rendered it respected in every section 
of the globe. With a view to that grand result, 
I will do all I can; and in its behalf I speak this 
day. 

State after State, whether rightfully or wrong- 
fully, has withdrawn from the Union. They 
have seceded; and we cannot shut our eyes, if we 
would, to the fact that we are now in the midst 
of agreat revolution. Coming from a State which 
has always been loyal to the Union, and justly 
estimated the blessings it has conferred, I beg the 
attention of the House while I discuss the causes 
which have led to the present difficulty, and the 
remedies which, in my judgment, are demanded 
for the peace, the integrity, and the honor of the 
Government, In the remarks I shall submit, I do 
not wish to be understood as intending to be per- 
sonally offensive to any gentleman of the Repub- 
lican party when I take occasion to refer to that | 
party. 1 will, in stating the course of policy on | 
the part of the North which has brought the 
country to its present distracted and excited con- 
dition, adhere closely to the history of the times. 
With undeviating veracity I will he before the 
House the acts, on the part of the different sections 
of the Union, which have culminated in the ex- 
isting secession movement. 

Mr. Speaker, all parties will admit that, up to 
the year 1820, there was no serious disturbance 








ence to slave property and the rights of the south- 


ern people to emigrate to the Territories with 
their domestic institutions. In that year, Mis- 
souri sought admission into the Union asaState. 
Her people met in convention and framed a con- 
stitution and State government. It was brought 
here and presented to Congress. Missouriasked 
that she might be admitted into the Union as other 
States had been before. She asked admission 


upon an equal footing with the other States. Then, | 
for the first time in the history of the country, an | 


attempt was made to deny to the people the right 
of self-government, the right to form their own 
government in their own way. ‘The constitution 
of Missouri recognized the institution of slavery, 


| and was admitted to be republican in form. It 


| because of his eloquence, his patriotism, and his | 


| was effected. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


complied with all the requirements of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
The objection to the admission of Misouri was 


tion recognized slavery. ‘The consequent excite- | 


ment on that occasion is recorded in vivid colors 
in the history of the country. The Union was 
threatened with dissolution. An agitation like it 
had not previously been secn. Missouri was 


| denied admission into the Union for one session 


of Congress. That great patriot and statesman, 
Henry Clay, was then in Congress, and it was 


personal influence, that the Missouri compromise 
He it was who led the movement 
which restored quiet to the country, and peace, 
harmony, and prosperity tothe Union. Missouri 
was admitted under that famous bill which estab- 
lished the Missouri compromise line of 36° 30’. 
We were forced to accept that compromise; the 
South did accept it, not because they believed it 
constitutional, or as granting them all of their 
rights; but because of their love for the Union, 
and their dread of the evils which would have 
resulted froma dissolution. They sacrificed at 
that time upon the altar of their country’s peace 
the rights which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has since, in the Dred Scott case, fully ac- 
knowledged. 


I ask the Republicans of this House whether, | 





up to that time, there had been any disturbance | 


on the slavery question? 


fraternal concord? We had fought together north | 
and south ,contending with each other only toshow | 
which should most enhance the glory of the Re- | 
public. All was loyalty and devotion to the Union | 


up to the nullification movement of South Caro- 
lina in 1832. 


In the course of events, when the question grew | 


up in reference to the acquisition of Texas, there | 


was Opposition:to that acquisition. Where did 
it come from? 


that opposition? The gentleman from Massa- 


| chusetts |Mr. Apams] yesterday read some reso- 


What was the reason alleged for | 


Viso was introduced, and an attempt made to put 
restrictions on that territory, even before it was ac- 
quired, to the prejudice of the South. While our 


armies were fighting, our best and noblest men 


| dying, our blood being shed, our money paid to 


acquire territory, there was a party in this House 
engaged in placing a restriction upon that terri- 
tory, and endeavoring to make a discrimination 
to the prejudice of the South. At that particular 
time, after the treaty was made,and New Mexico 


| and California and our possessions upon the Paeci- 


fic coast were acquired, and the country, which 
had been enraged at the efforts to discriminate to 
our prejudice, was again turning to peace, the 
country was again threatened with. dissolution; 
and the same great man who calmed the storm 
in 1820, Henry Clay, found his way again mto 
the Senate of the United States, and, in conjunc- 


| tion with patriots and members of all parties, 
placed solely upon the ground that her constitu. | 


made the compromise of 1850. A Clay, a Cass, 
a Webster, a Douglas, and many other distin- 
guished members of various parties, then acted 
together; not as we are acting now, but they 
calmed the storm which was lowering over us. 
There was no question with them about platforms, 
or whether they belonged to one party or the other, 
The only question was, what measures were ne- 
cessary to sustain and preserve our common coun- 
try from disruption and ruin. They rose above 
the propositions of mere parUsans to that of states- 
men and patriots, to save a sinking and bleeding 
country. 

At that particular time, when the question of 
the Wilmot proviso and the disposition of the 
Territories were under discussion, Mr. Dove.as, 
then a member of the United States Senate, in- 
troduced a proposition to extend the Missouri 
compromise to the Pacific ocean, on the line of 


| 36° 30’, as it had been extended to cur borders 


by Mr. Dovenas upon that occasion. 


Had we not lived in || 


before. Where were our northern friends then? 
Did they vote forit? Ihave the proposition made 


} It is as 
follows: 


“On motion by Mr. Dovetas, to amend the bill, section 
fourteen, line one, by inserting after the word * enacted,’ 

‘That the line of 36° 30’ of north latitude, known as the 
Missouri compromise line, as defined by the eighth section 
of an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the people of the 
Missouri Territory to form a constitution and State govern 
ment, and for the admission of such State into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, and to prohibit 
slavery in certain ‘Territories, approved March 6, 1820,’ be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to extend to the Pacific 
ocean; and the said eighth section, together with the com 
promise therein efleeted, is hereby revived, and declared 


| to be in full foree and binding, for the future organization 


lutions which were introduced into the Legisla- || 


ture of Massachusetts; and those resolutions are 
a true exponent of the sentiment of that State in 
reference to the annexation of Texas. Upon that 
acquisition, the House will bear in mind, the Mis- 
souri compromise line wasextended. Texas was 
admitted upon the express condition that that line 
should be extended in good faith to the extent of 
our then possessions. ‘That was in 1845, if Lam 
not mistaken in the date. 
Texas produced the Mexican war. During that 
war Mr. Polk was President; and I ask the House 
to remember that the people of the South, without 
respect to party, furnished men and means for 
that war, where we met northern as well as south- 
ern men upon the battle-field. In that war, we 
lost many of our distinguished men. 
McKee, a Butler,and a Yell, from the slavehold- 
ing States, as well as a Hardin,and many others 
from tiie border States, met on the batile-feld, and 


| mingled their blood together and died sustaining 


Sir, the annexation ot | 


the flag of their common country in the acquisi- | 


tion of common territory. 
When that war was about to close, and before 


the treaty of peace was signed, there was intro- | 


| duced into Congress the Wilmot proviso. In view 


between the States of this Confederacy, in refer- || of the acquisition of territory, the Wilmot pro- 


37 





of the Territories of the United States, in the same sense, 
and with the same understanding, with which it was origin- 
ally adopted : 

* It was deterinined in the affirmative—yeas 33, nays QL. 

On motion by Mr. Batpwin, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one fifth of the Senators present, those who voted 
in the affirmative are: 

‘* Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Davis of Missis 
sippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Fitzgerald, Foote, Han- 
negan, Hlouston, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson 
of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, 
Mason, Metcalf, Pearce, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood. 

* Those who voted in the negative are: 

‘* Messrs. Allen. Atherton, Baldwin, Bradbury, Breese, 


| Clark, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, 


Dodge, Feich, Green, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, 
Upham, Walker, Webster. 
** So the proposed amendment was agreed to.”’ 


Mr. Dovetas made the proposition in the Sen- 


| ate; and every northern Senator, except a few 


Democrats, voted against the extension of the 


| compromise line; while every southern Senator, 


and every Democrat in that body, except one, 


| voted for it. The bill extending this line passed 
A Clay, a || 


the Senate, and was sent to the House; and when 


| the question came to a vote, after an exciting 
| debate, it was rejected by a sectional vote—the 


| braska act. 


South all voting to extend it, and the North all 
voting against the extension. . 
The compromise of 1850 being made, we again 
had repose until the time of the Kansas and Ne- 
When Kansas and Nebraska were 
about to be organized into Territories, a motion 
was made and carried to repeal the Missouri com- 


|| promise line, which the North had refused to 
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extend, and which they had, up to that hour, |, and bappiness. 


denounced by their orators here and elsewhere. 


The South, by the repeal of the Missouri com- || 


promise, was only put upon the original ground 
she occupied before the establishment of the Mis- 
souri line, and which the Supreme Court has de- 
cided to have been unconstitutional. Then it was 
that the Republican party commenced weeping 
and wailing over what they were pleased to call 
the ruins of that compromise, which they had 
refused to extend, and which they had denounced 
until it was repealed. But, as soon as it was re- 
pealed, they declared that it was a compromise 
canonized in the hearts of the people, and that its 
repeal was a breach of good faith. And Mr. Dove- 
LAs, Who has looked through the future of all these 
troubles, and made a record for himself which 
would do honor to any living statesman, was par- 
ticularly assailed for his advocacy of that measure. 


Then came also, pouring into this House, the pe- | 


titions of the clergymen of the North, denounc- 


ing the repeal of the Missouri compromise. Then | 


the Republican party was formed, which has so 


rapidly increased, that now they have elected | 


their candidate for the Presidency. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask this House, is it any 
wonder that the South is excited? We are equals 
in this Union; and we claim the same constitu- 
tional rights, and claim to be entitled to the same 
constitutional guarantees, that any other portion 
of the Confederacy possesses. Pose the time 
that the Republican party was formed, as I have 
told you, we have had no peace. The countr 
has been excited continually from that time unt! 
now. ‘These evils have increased until they have 


reached a culminating point; and it now depends | 


upon the action of this party whether this Gov- | 


ernment is to continue and this Union be pre- 
served, or whether it is to be destroyed. State 
after State has seceded and withdrawn; their Rep- 
resentatives have vacated their seats in this Hall. 


Sir, those empty seats speak with an eloquence || 


which should command the attention of patriots 
of all parties. 

What has produced this state of things? Who 
have produced it?) Have the South ever imposed 
upon the North? Have they ever initiated any 
proceedings to take from the North their political 
rights in the Territories, or their rights of person 
and property anywhere? I deny that anything 
ean be produced to show that any portion of the 
southern States have made encroachments, in any 
respect, upon the northern section of the Union. 

Keaea all these encroachments of the North 
apon the South, the South have complained. 
Sometimes they have threatened; but for the 
greater part they have held up the Constitution, 


and have shown the structure and framework of | 


the Government, and under them have asked the 
North to give them the equality to which they 
are entitled under the Constitution. They have 
asked the North not to trespass upon the consti- 
tutional rights of their section. 
standing, the North have persisted in their course 
of wrong and oppression. 

Sir, ithas been asked by some if the election of 
Mr. Lincoln was any cause for a dissolution of 


the Union? I say emphatically, that 1 do not con- | 


The 


sider that itis a sufficient cause of itself. 


election of a President is in no case a sufficient | 


cause. I believe in the power, the intelligence, 
and the integrity of the American people. 


But, notwith- | 


I rec- || 


ognize the Constitution of my country as a bond | 


of union; and when I take the oath to support | 


that Constitution, [ take an oath, in my judg- 
ment, to bow to the majority and will of the peo- 
ple constitutionally expressed. But while I make 
this admission, I want to tell my northern friends 
of the Republican party, that itis not the election 
of Mr. Lincoln alone which has created this alarm 
imtheSouth. The facts which I have named; the 


1 


| 











judicia 


1} 


When we had theexecutive and | 
-arm, and the legislative power of the | 


Government, although these encroachments were | 


advancing upon us, we had the power; and that 


tere we could exercise to secure our safety, 


iaving the fortress of the Constitution. The dif- 
ferent departments of the Federal Government 
upon our side gave us safety and repose. When 
we lost the executive power of the Government, 
and it was transferred to the Republican party, 
the South began to look around for means to 
strengthen their fortress, or to change their posi- 
tion. 

In this connection I wish to say, that whether 
a State has a constitutional right to secede, or 
whether the action of a State in seceding is rev- 
olutionary, I shall not consume the time of the 
House to discuss. I consider that no State, and 
no citizens of a State, will ever secede from the 
Federal Government until their grievances are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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other obstacle that may be in the wa 
our present difficulties, the honest, 
masses of Pennsylvania will, when the opportu- 
nity first presents itself, consign the leaders of 
that party to their political graves, from which 
they will not rise until the day of resurrection. 
It shall not be said that any act of Pennsylvania 
is a thorn in the side of the South, irritating that 
portion of the Confederacy to secession. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I think my colleague can- 





of adjusting 
nion-loving 


| not have as much hope of the Legislature as he 


has of the people of Pennsylvania. 
have said that. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I give notice that I shall 
object to these interruptions being taken out of 
the time of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would ask the gentleman 


He ought to 


|| from Pennsylvania [Mr. McKenry] if the 


too heavy to be borne; and when that is the case, | 
all admit that they have the right of revolution, | 


and can change their form of government when- 
ever they please. 


cuss. 


| and, if we can, to arrest the progress of that rev- 
| olution, save the country, and keep the stars and | 


| stripes of this blessed 


nion fioating. Nothing 


| now remains for the patriot but to address him- 
| self to the work of healing the breach between 
| the two sections of this Confederacy. Five States 





have gone out of the Union; whether rightfully 
or wrongfully, they have denied the Federal au- 
thority, and have set up their own jurisdiction. 
We have to deal with this fact. 

We were asked, the other day, by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,] what the Re- 
publican party had done? Said he: ** what have 
we done, except to elect our President??? We 
claim that they have done a great deal; and when 


I answer the gentleman’s question, I want it dis- || from Missouri to state that in Pennsylvania we 


| have a law which forbids the use of our jails for 


tinctly understood that I do not impugn the mo- 
tives of any one, nor do I design to make a per- 
sonal application of my remarks to any particular 
member of the Republican party. The question 
asked was: what has been as giving the South 


| cause of complaint? I answer that the Abolition- 


ists and I’ree-Soilers of the free States have, for 
more than thirty years, assailed the institution of 
slavery in the southern States. They deny to us 
a common property in the Territories; those Ter- 


ritories acquired equally by our blood and treas- | 


ure as by yours, making it a condition that we 
shall migrate to them only with such property 


as is recognized in the free States. A gentleman | 


on the other side of the House said the other day 
that they imposed no restrictions upon the South; 
that when th 

into the Territories they carried no slaves with 
them, and that they were willing to permit the 
slave States to carry there all they carried. The 


e citizens of the free States moved | 


Whether, then, it be secession | 
or revolution, it is useless now to inquire or dis- || 
We have to deal with the facts before us; | 





doctrine of the Constitution is, that each State | 


has a right to regulate its domestic affairs in its 
own way, to establish its own institutions, and 
to recognize as property whatever its citizens see 
proper, in the formation of their fundamental law; 


the doctrine of the Constitution is, that the citi- | 


zens of each State shall have the same rights and 
privileges as the citizens of the several States. 

he Territories were acquired by the several 
States; and it is, therefore, a violation of good 
faith, and of our constitutional rights, to restrict 
our citizens from carrying into the common Ter- 
ritories whatever is regarded as property in the 
States whence they emigrate. 

The North have enacted laws in many of their 


|| States nullifying the provision of the Constitution 


history which | have given; the encroachments | 


which I have alluded to, connected with the opin- 


of the United States for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, refusing the use of their jails for the cus- 


| tody of the prisoners, and making it a penal of- 


ions which Mr. Lincoln is known to entertain; || 


the platform of principles upon which he was 
elected; the construction which he gives to the 
Constitution and to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, looking to the use of the executive arm 
of this Government, and of the power of the party 
which has, in years gone by, trespassed, as we 
think, upon our constitutional rights;—these, all 


| 
| 


fense for any one to aid in the execution of the 
fugitive slave law. Justice requires that I should 
say here, that there seems to be a disposition in 
many of the free States to repeal those obnoxious 
laws. They have not yet, however, been re- 
aled in more than one or two States. I hope 
they will all be repealed without delay. 

Mr. McKENTY. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that there is a bill before the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania at this time, to repeal 


these, are what give us alarm, and admonish the || the obnoxious sections of the act to which he re- 


South to look out in time to secure additional 
constitutional guarantees for their safety, peace, 


! 


| 
pe 
| 
| 


fers. If the Republican party, who are now in 
power there, do not repeal them, or remove any 


| 


. . Cr 
sonal liberty laws of his State were pot passed by 


| a Democratic Legislature ? 


| otherwise. 


| 








_ pass the laws of which we complain. 


| Congress. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I was glad to hear 
the remark of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who interrupted me. The gentleman from Indi- 
ana asks him if a Democratic Legislature did not 
I care not, 
sir, whether it was a Democratic Legislature or 
I am not now dealing with parties. 
I am dealing with the causes which produce the 
disruption of our Government, and which it is in 
the power of the Republican party to remove. 

Mr. McPHERSON. With the permission of 
the gentleman from Missouri, I will state, for his 
inf@rmation, that, no matter what was the com- 
plexion of the Legislatures that passed those en- 
actments, both the Governors who signed them 
belonged to the Democratic party. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman ought in 
justice to add, that the Governor who signed the 

ill to repeal one of them was also a Democratic 
Governor. 


Mr. JUNKIN. I understood the gentleman 


the purpose of securing fugitive slaves? 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I did not say that. 
Mr. JUNKIN. I have no doubt that that im- 
ression has prevailed, however, for I have seen 
it stated as afact inthe newspapers. Suchalaw 


| was made in 1847, but it was repealed in 1852, 


and is not now upon our statute-book. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I never said that 
Pennsylvania had such a law, and I never thought 
so; for I am in the habit of reading the statutes of 
Pennsylvania and of most of the other States, and 
I never supposed that Pennsylvania had such a 
law. 

The Republican party of the North have de- 
clared in their national convention, as a solution 
of the slavery question—and they have elected a 
President pledged to that doctrine—thatall men are 
free and equal; and this doctrine of negro equality 


| is carried into practical effect in the States of New 


York, Massachusetts, and Ohio, where negroes 
are allowed to vote for President and members of 
Associations have been organized in 
many of the free States, without rebuke from the 
Republican party in any organized form, to steal 
our slaves and to prevent their recapture. To 
show that such associations are countenanced in 
high places, I have only to instance the refusal of 
the Governor of Ohio, upon a late occasion, to give 
up persons charged with negro stealing, on the 


_ requisitions of the Governors of Kentucky and 


Tennessee, on the ground that negro stealing is 
not a crime in the State of Ohio. Citizens from 
your States have invaded southern soil for the 
purpose of liberating slaves, and have murdered 
unoffending citizens; and the people in many local- 
ities in your States have, in public meetings and 
otherwise, bestowed praise and evflogium upon 
the assassins; and the Executives of several States 
have refused to deliver up parties implicated in 
the treason. Many distinguished members of the 
Republican party have declared their iatention to 
remodel the Supreme Court, and to put it on the 
side of freedom. They have declared that their 
party power shall be used for the expansion 0! 
freedom and the contraction of slavery; and that 
with Lincoln’s election American slavery 1s at an 
end. They have, in many of the free States, ar- 
rayed the schools, churches, and presses with 

eat unanimity against the South; and the idea 
is inculeated by them that it is the duty of the 
people to exterminate slavery at any sacrifice and 
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1861. 
at all hazards. They have flooded the South with 
seditious anti-slavery pamphlets and papers cal- 
culated to create servile insurrectiGn, and to en- 
danger the safety of our homes and families. By 
the fanaticism of the North, we have-been forced 
to separate from you in some of our churches and 
other religious Institutions. 

These are things of which the South complains, 
whether truthfully or otherwise history will re- 
cord. Inaddition to all this, Mr. Lincoln has been 
elected to the Presidency with his sentiment that 
he was opposed to the exclusion of the negro from 
the polls; with the sentiment that the Union, part 
slave and part free, was like a house divided 
against itself, which could not stand; with the | 
sentiment proclaimed by him that those who deny 
freedom to others cannot long, in the providence 
of God, retainitthemselves, Allthese things, taken 
in connection with the past history of the party, 
have alarmed the South. These are the things 
that have culminated in producing the disruption 
which now exists in the withdrawal of the south- 
ern States. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I desire to correct the 
gentleman from Missouri. I do not think he can 
find any passage in any speech of Mr. Lincoln 
where he ever declared himself in favor of negro 
suffrage. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Oh yes; I can find | 
that he has said what amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [think the gentleman | 
is mistaken. wey 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will incorporate 

9 
itinmy remarks. I have not time to read itnow; 
but | know that [ am right. Mr. Lincoln, ina 
speech at Chicago, in September, 1856, spoke as 
follows: 

** My friends, I have detained you as long as I desired to 
do; and I have only to say, let us discard all this quibbling 
about this man and the other man—this race and that race 
and the other race being inferior, and therefore they must 
be placed in an inferior position—disearding our standard 
that we have leftus. Let us discard all these things, and 
unite as one people throughout this land, until we shall once 
more stand up declaring that all men ere created equal. 

‘My friends, | could not, without launching off upon 
some new topic, which would detain you too long, con 
tinue to-night. I thank you for this most extensive au- 
dience that you have furnished me to-night. Lleave you, 
hoping that the lamp of liberty will burn in your bosoms 
until there shall no longer be a doubt that all men are created 
free and equal.’ 

Mr. Lincoln, in a speech at Chicago, on the | 
10th of July, 1858, used the following language: 

“If T were in Congress, and a vote should come upona 
question whether slavery should be prohibited in a new 


—»———— 


Territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, | would vote 


that it should.”’ 


Mr. Lincoln, in a letter addressed to the Repub- 
licans of Boston, in answer to an invitation to par- | 
ticipate in the celebration of Jefferson’s birthday, 
April 13, 1860, used the following language: 

* This is a world of compensation, and he who would 
be no slave must consent to have no slave. Those who 


deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and 
under a just God cannot long retain it.”’ 


Now, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding all these 
things, Missouri has ever been loyal to the Union. 
Missouri and the border slave States have been || 
ever true to the flag of ourcommon country. In 
addition to all these things, raids are continually | 
made within our bofders; our slave roperty is | 
taken; our citizens are murdered; and to-day, in | 
the State of Missouri, we are compelled to iste | 
three companies of militia stationed on our bor- | 
ders to protect the lives and property of our fel- | 
low-citizens, Still these States have been ever | 
true. They have not seceded. They have not 
defied the Federal authorities; but they have come 
here with petitions and applications. 

They ask the dominant party here, and they 
have always asked the North, to give them their 
constitutional rights. We ask nothing else, and | 
intend to submit to nothing less. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
Missouri permit me to ask him a guestion? He 
says his State will submit to nothing less than her | 
constitutional rights. I desire to know whether | 
they will constitute themselves the sole judges of | 
what is to be the construction of the Constitution. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
from Ohio asks me if we will constitute ourselves 
the sole judges as to our constitutional rights. My 
answer to the gentleman isthis: the Governmentis 
composed of three departments—the executive, ju- 
dicial,and legislative. Lunderstand the first duty of || 
a good citizen is to obey the laws of the land. The || 


| refuses to submit to that decision. 
' nounce the Supreme Court for making it, and 


| the side of freedom. 


legislative department enacts the laws, the judicial 
department expounds them, and the executive de- 
partment executes them. When there is a conflict 
of opinion as to the construction of a law, it is for 
the court to declare the proper construction; and 
the decisions of the courts in cases properly before 
them become, until reversed, part of the law of 
the land, and every citizen must yield obedience 
to them. Then, in regard to aState being the sole 
judge of its political rights, my opinion is, that it 
is the duty of all States, and of all communities, 


to assert their rights; to demand them; to peti- 
| tion for them; and it is the like duty of all the 


other sections of the Union to accord those rights 
willingly and promptly. But when all constitu- 


tional remedies are exhausted, and fail to secure | 
these constitutional rights, then the citizens of a | 


sovereign State are justified in asserting, by force, 


if necessary, the rights which belong to them | 


under the Constitution. That is my answer. 
Mr.STANTON. S 
difference of constitutional construction in differ- 
ent sections of the Confederacy, it is the consti- 
tutional right of each State to maintain its own 
constraction, even by a dissolution of the Con- 
federacy and civil war. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. No. 


1 believe no 


such thing; and the gentleman could certainly | 


have not so understood me. I say, again, that 
it is the duty of good citizens to submit to the 
courts of the country. When the courts make a 
decision, it is the duty, not only of States, but of 

citizens, to obey that decision. 
Mr.STANTON. If that be so 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I cannot consent 
to be interrupted any further; but I will make a 
personal application of the point. The Supreme 
Court, in the Dred Scott inte: delivered its 
opinion as to the constitutional rights of my sec- 
tion of the Union; and yet the gentleman’s party 
} They de- 





threaten to reconstruct that court and to put it on 
[ say, the, that it is time 
for the citizens of the section whose rights have 


| been sustained in that decision w prepare them- | 
selves for the worst, agains: a section which re- | 


pudiates the Supreme Court and denounces its 
decision. . 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman allow 
me a moment of his time? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 

Mr. STANTON. 
position on this point. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. One complaint 
against the Republican party, and against Mr. 
Lincoln’s elevation to the Presidency, is founded 
on that very objection. ; 

Mr. STANTON. That is what I want to cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Mr. Lincoln stated, 


in a speech, that, notwithstanding the decision of 


I cannot. 
All I ask is to state my 


| the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, he 


would, if he were in Congress, still vote to pro- 


| hibit slavery in the Territories, while the court 
| had said that it was unconstitutional to pass that | 


restriction. Mr. Lincoln avowed that, notwith- 
standing the decision of the courts, if he had the 
power, he would still vote to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories of the United States. That gen- 
tleman is now the President elect of the United 
States, elected by the Republican party, having 
power to remodel the Supreme Court as occasion 


may present itself. That is one cause of alarm. | 


Mr. STANTON. If the gentleman will allow 
me to interpose a word on that point, to go out 
with his speech, it may have a tendency to quiet 


|, the apprehensions of his constituents upon that 


oint. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. If Mr. Lincoln 
would say a word upon that point himself, he 
could quiet the apprehensions of the people on 
the subject in a moment; provided what he said 
was in favor of obeying the decision of the court. 
He could quiet the fears of the country, or pre- 
pare them for what inevitably would come. 

Mr. STANTON. Now, if the gentleman will 
allow me, I will take but a moment of his time. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. No, sir; 1 cannot 


|| yield further. Mr. Speaker, I was going on to re- 
| mark that, notwithstanding all these complaints, 


which, in our judgment, we have abundant cause 
to make, the people of the State which I have the 


Then, I understand that the | 
| gentleman’s claim is, that whenever there is a 
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honor in part torepresent still continue to main- 
tain their loyalty to the Union of these States. 
I he que stion to which I wish now to address my- 
self is, what will relieve the apprehensions of the 
people of the South? What will restore peace to 
the country > Whatwill rive strength tothe Union? 
What will calm these troubles? What will give 
peace and repose and confidence and safety, and 
again reunite our once prosperous count y? 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, without ad- 
verting to any particular argument, permit me to 
say it here—to announce it from my place—that I 
believe the measures called the Crittenden prop- 
osition would rive peace to the country. ‘That 
wroposition, sir, establishes nothing more than the 
Missouri compromise, as originally understood, 
It does nothing more than to give protection to 
persons and property in the territory lying south 
of the line of 36° 30". If gentlemen are sincere 
in desiring the Union to be preserved; if they are 
sincere in saying they are willing the South should 
have equal constitutional rights in the Union; if 
they are sincere in saying they would, do nothing 
in derogation of the rights of the South, here is 


an opportunity, by adopting that proposition, to 


| Are you afraid of the people? 


| bright future. 
| Missouri leave the Union. But I tell you, in that 


carry into effect their promises, and to immedi- 
ately produce a state of feeling that would cul- 
minate in the safety and reunion of the whole 
country, in my humble judgment. I ask gentle- 
men of the Republican party, why can you not 
consent to submit that proposition to the people ? 
j I believe, that wf 
this proposition were to be submitted to the soy 

ereign people of this country, it would be carried 
by acclamation. But, if the people of the country 
are with the Republicans of this House, and op- 
posed to that proposition, you then run no risk 
by submitting it. 

Mr. HOARD. Suppose it is submitted to the 
people, and they vote it down: would the gentle- 
man then be satisfied? 

Mr. KILGORE. IT understand the gentleman 
from Missouri to say thatthe Crittenden proposi- 
tion is nothing more nor less than the Missouri 
compromise. I wishtoask the gentleman whethe: 
that proposition does not constitutionalize slavery 
south of that line, and whether the Missouri cam- 
promise did? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOARD. As my question was asked 
first, | hope you will answer it first. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will. The gen- 
tleman from New York asks whether, if the Crit- 
tenden proposition be submitted to the people, and 
they refuse to adopt it, [ will then be content to 
remaininthe Union. Lanswer the gentleman, that 
Lam willing to submit that proposition asthe basis 
of compromise; and I state to the gentleman from 
New York that,so far as | am concerned, and so 
far as my State is concerned, or at least so far as 
that portion of the State which | represent is con- 
cerned—for I have the right to speak for my con- 
stituents—we are in favor of remaining in the 
Union so long as we can remain with honor and 
safety. We love the Union. We love the stars 
and stripes. We look upon its monuments, upon 
its past glories, upon its present greatness; and 
when this Congress met we looked forward to a 
No’ light cause will ever make 


I will answer the 


connection, that we must be equal; we must have 
our constitutional rights; we must be upon terms 


| of equality in all the departments of the Govern- 


ment; for we will remain with no people, and in 
no Union, or in any Confederation, as inferiors. 

Mr. HOARD. Then I understand the gentle- 
man from Missouri to say his constituents are 
willing to assert their constitutional rights in a 
constitutional way ? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. That is what I 
say. I stated before what my doctrine was, in 
answer to the gentleman from Ohio. We will ex- 


| haust all constitutional means first. Our doctrine 


is, that it is the duty of every citizen to make his 
application in a constitutional manner, and to 
make his resistance in a constitutional manner, 
as long as that Constitution furnishes a remedy 
for the evils that are done him; but when they 
are exhausted; when our application is not heard; 
when our constitutional guarantees are violated; 
when the departments of the Government will not 
hear our request or grant us what is our due under 


_ the Constitution, then we have our remedy; then, 
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as a matter of course, we must fall back upon first | 


principles, and preserve our rights the best way | 


we cau. 

I was proceeding to ask the Republican party 
wi.y they will not consent to submit the Critten- 
den proposition to the people. 

Mr. KILGORE. I hope the gentleman from 
Missourt will not forget to answer my question. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
from Indiana wants his proposition answered ; and 
[will answerit. Sir, we want nothing more than 
whatis justand proper. The Crittenden prop- 
osition, we contend, is nothing more or less than 


carrying out the principle embodied in the Mis- | 


sour: compromise. The gentleman says that the 
Crittenden proposition gives constitutional pro- 
tection to slave property south of the line of 36° 
30’. Well, sir, l ask any Republican, I ask any 
member of any party in this House, if you pro- 
ose to grant that lime, if you are willing to ac- 
Saiehaien slavery to exist south of that line, does 
not the Constitution of the country demand that 
property shall be protected there? If you are 
willing to grant that line, is there anything incon- 
sistent on the partof any Republican in voting for 


the Crittenden proposition, and thus giving peace | 


to the country? You acknowledge that slavery 
exists there; and all that we ask is, that we may 
have protection for the property which you have 
said may exist there. 

Mr. KILGORE. One word further. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I cannot yield 
again, 

Mr. KILGORE. I merely wish to put the 
genuteman right. I merely want to say that the 
proposed restoration of the Missouri line embraces 
much more than that. 


i 


-of the Republican party, to doit. Delay, put it 
off longer, quibble over these technicalities, and 
it may be toa Jate. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. GILMER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Lask that m 
be extended. 
lo say. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 
was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. | thank the House 
for its kindness. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to remark that it is, in 


The gentleman’s hour has 


time 
I have not yet finished all I have 


may be preserved; and it is with you, gentlemen 
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There | 


my opinion, the duty of the border States—Vir- | 


ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Ark- || 


ansas—to consult together. We have the same 
population and the same interests, and our des- 
tiny is inseparable, 


Missouri is pledged by res- | 


olutions, known as the Jackson resolutions—their | 


author being our present Governor—passed in 


1849, that she would be found coéperating with | 


the slaveholding States if the constitutional rights 


of the South were denied by Congress. I under- | 


stand that our first duty, the first duty of the bor- 
der States, is codperation. Their ultimate destiny 


will be determined by the action of their respect- || 
it is in the 


ive conventions about to assemble. 
power of this Congress to save the Union. 
While I love the Union; while Lavow my de- 
votion to it; while my constituents are devoted to 
it; while they all depreeate disunion, and would 
do everything not dishonorable to avoid pesti- 
lence, famine, anarchy, fratricidal war, indeed, all 
the horrors of civil war; yet, sir, we are resolved 
to have our rights. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman * the rights guarantied to us by our forefathers. 


from Missouri declines to yield; and the gentle- 
man from Indiana is out 7 order. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I tell gentlemen 
upon the Republican side of the House that now 
is the time, if they desire to prevent the hopeless 


j 


dissolution of this Confederacy. Missouri, Ken- | 


tucky,' Tennessee, Arkansas, Virginia, Maryland, 


Delaware—we are the border slave States; we || 


claim to be the conservative portion of this Union; 
and we not only claim to be the conservative por- 


tion of this Union, but we are the sufferers as | 


border States. We have borne our sufferings with 
patience, but the people of these States are now 
moving. 


My own State has provided for a con- | 


vention to take into consideration what remedy | 


they shall provide. I have confidence in the peo- 
»le of the State of Missouri. I have known them 
oh I have lived among them all my life, and I 
know them to be a brave and loyal people, under- 
standing what are their rights, and possessing the 
nerve 40 maintain them. I have full confidence 
that the convention soon to assemble there will 


protect the honor, the safety, and the interests of | 


my State. It does not become me to point out 
the course of policy they ought to pursue. But, 
sir, I tell the Republican party that, unless some- 
thing be done soon to allay the existing excite- 
ment, and to restore harmony to the country— 
unless, sir, they evince some spirit of conciliation 
and compromise, and pass some measure of ad- 
justment like the Crittenden proposition, the Union 
will be severed. Unless something is done, the 
border States, when they assemble by their com- 
missioners in convention, willcoéperate with their 
southern brethren, unless they can have secured 


to them the rights guarantied by the Constitu- | 
tion—the right of protection te our peculiar prop- | / 
‘| many friends—secession never could have had 


erty in slaves—without which we cannot live 
with you. 


The border States are not in favor of precipi- | 


tate action. They have already shown that they 
are not. We have made no threats; but, sir, we 
are not the less determined to act at the 7 
time, as becomes a free and a brave people. Mis- 
souri will not shrink from the responsibility im- 
ae uponher. If our constitutional rights shall 

e resisted and denied to us, and the Union be 
dissolved, let gentlemen of the North be not mis- 
taken or deceived; the border States will confed- 
erate with the States with which they are homo- 

encous in population and institutions. But we 

eg to be relieved from such a dire alternative. 
We implore the party in power to adjust the pres- 
ent difficulties by granting the South her consti- 
tutional rights, em is the accepted time; now 
peace may be secured with honor; now the Union 





i 


We are resolved not to be placed upon terms of 
inequality and inferiority. If we cannot secure 
our rights in the present confederation, we will 
be compelled to confederate where they can be 
secured. 

Mr.GILMER. Thestorm that now rages in the 
South threatened before [ left my home. It has 
increased, and still is increasing. It is near at 
hand, and is all around us. It has been my hope 
that some action of the two Houses of Congress 
would, ere this, have allayed this threatening 
tempest. Ieregret that it has not been done. I 
| think, I trust, that it is not yet too late for some- 

thing to be done by this Congress by which this 


harmony restored to the greatest mation and the 
greatest people upon the carth. I must confess I 
feel discouraged by the fact that our northern 
friends have, up to this hour, made no demonstra- 
| tion. Whether they intend to do so ornot, I am 
net assured; but appearances indicate a cold, icy, 


southern States. A final effort, a desperate strug- 
gie, is now being made in all the southern States 
to consummate that which South Carolina now 
avows she has had at heart for the last thirty or 
forty years. When I was a boy, in that gallant 
State the doctrine of nullification was preached. 
it was said to be a peaceful remedy. It was said to 
be the only constitutional remedy by which differ- 
ences between a State and the General Govern- 
ment, in relation to power, could be safely settled. 
But when that heresy was crushed out during the 
administration of General Jackson, the next resort 
was to secession. In order to give that some 
plausibility, it was said to be most peaceful in its 
character. Nullification never could have had 


| many friends, were it not that their advocates gave 
| the most solemn assurances that they were con- 
| stitutional Union men, and excelled all others in 
| attachment to the Constitution and the Union; and 
| that the direction which they led was the better 
| for the preservation of both. These pills were 
/ made acceptable with the most seductive assur- 
ances of good designs and peaceful purposes. 
| I pass, sir, over many points of history in rela- 
tion to this matter, which go to show that this 
| conspiring for disunion has been at work for many 
years, to come down to a day within the last 
twelve months. When the Democratic party per- 
| mitted itself to be disrupted by the nullifiers and 
| the seceders at Charleston and Baltimore, and our 
| nullifying and seceding friends rallied under a 
| nomination of Union men, they held up that nom- 
| ination of Union candidates to the southern peo- 


Government may be preserved, and peace and | 


stoics!, indifference to this raging storm in the | 
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i 7 ne oe , 
ple as a reason why they were not for disrupting 
this Government, in case Lincoln was elected 
They insisted vociferously that they had made 
Union nominations; that they had put at the hy ad 
of their ticket men who were Union men, as show- 
ing they bad no design of disrupting the Govern- 
ment, in case they were defeated and Lincoly 
was elected. When they were accused of Jook- 
ing to disunion in case of defeat, they uniformiy 
in the South—almost without exception in the 
border southern States—denied it most manfully, 
What is the result?) The men who regulated aid 
controlled that disruption of the Democratic party; 
the men who enlisted under the Breckinridoy 
ticket; the men who have maintained nullification 
as being peaceful in its character—who have adyo- 
cated secession as a peaceful remedy: where are 
they? Doing all they can, everywhere, to destroy 
this Union. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. GILMER. I decline to yield. -What is 
said now? What is the course pursued by them 
now? To give the country time for reflection? 
To give the country time to consider? Are the 
vxecople allowed to consider what they shall do? 
Vhen Georgia was calling her convention, when 
Alabama was calling her convention, when Mis- 
| sissippi was calling her convention, what did we 
see? We found telegram after telegram going 
from this place; not for peace, not for reason, not 
| for reflection, but still further to inflame the south- 
ern mind; still further to fire the southern heart: 
sull further to run into madness, into inconsid- 
ate action, the whole southern people. North 


|, Carolina and Virginia are now calling conven- 
We are resolved to have all |, 


tions; and what is the course pursued by men pro- 
| fessing to want to preserve this Union? I will 
only call attention to what was published in yes- 
terday’s Globe. Here it is: 

* A dispatch from Richmond says: * Ten Virginia Con- 
gressmen have sent out an address to the people of Virginia, 
giving a review of the congressional procecdings in refer- 
ence to the great question of the day, and the probable ac- 
| tion of Congress, saying that it is vain to hope for any 
| measures of conciliation or adjustment from Congress 
| which the people of the South could accept. They also 
say that they are satisfied that the Republican party designs 
by civil war alone to coerce the southern States under the 
pretext of enforcing the laws, untess it shall become speed- 
ily apparent that the seceding States are so numerous, de- 
termined, and united, as to make such an attempt hopeless. 
The address concludes by expressing the solemn conviction 
that prompt and decided action by the people of Virginia, 
in convention, will afford the surest meaus, under the prov- 
idence of God, in averting the impending civil war, and 
preserving a hope of reconstructing a Union already dis- 
solved.’ ” ° 

Here are two ideas, particularly dangerous in 
their character, prominent in this address. The 
first is, that Virginia’s only safety is in leaving 
this Union. And the second is equally fallacious, 
equally dangerous; and it is, that that is the only 
way to reconstruct this Government. I notice also 
the following in the Nerth Carolina Standard, a 
Democratic paper, but witha Union standard, re- 
ferring to a letter sent from here by a Senator 
from North Carolina in the other House: 

* Among other things, Mr. CLinGMAN cliarges that the 
‘hesitation or division’ in the South, and the ‘delay in 
| the State’ are encouraging the Black Republicans; that the 
Black Republicans only want an opportunity to ‘ compe} 
the South to submit to their donfination, to the extent even 
of abolishing slavery, should civil war afford them a toler- 
able pretext.’ * 


Why, Mr. Speaker, this idea of a reconstruc- 
tion of the Union is only a part and pareel of the 
fruitful expedients by which the popular mind is 
to be lulled, until the people, deceived by it, are 
drifted into the terrible consequences of the disrup- 
tionofthisGovernment. What, sir; get the fifteen 
slave States of this Union separated from the eigh- 
teen free States as the proper mode to be pursued 
to procure a reconstruction of this Government! 
| 
| 





There is a purpose and a design inall this. You 
meet the plain and honest-hearted Democrat, or 
an old Whig either, of North Carolina, or Vir- 
ginia, or Kentucky, or Missouri, ard tell him that 
the ultimate design and purpose of the movement 
is to sever finally and forever these slave States 
from the free, and break up this Union, and he 
would shudder at the idea, as the men who voted 
for Breckinridge would have shuddered had they 
known the truth—had they been told that, on the 
failure of that ticket, its friends intended to dis- 
solve the Union. The true intention or purpose 
is not made known to them. Should the honest 
| farmers, mechanics, and merchants of the South 
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be told the truth, that the object is the final dis- 
ruption of the Government, they would shudder 
at the idea. When you throw outa decoy duck, 
and tell chem this deception, this syren song, that 


this is only a movement of the southern States to /) 
a reconstruction of this Government, | | 


procure , ee 
submit, with great deference, that you deceive 
them. Reconstruction ! y ou might as well tell 
me, after you had taken a delicate watch, and put 
it under the ponderous blows of aforge hammer, 
that you only did it that you might reconstruct, 


with perfection, its complex machinery. I have | 
no hope that they will ever come to the work of 


reconstruction, But if they should, I fear they 
will fail, and I should not, I confess, be much 


surprised if it were to turn out that their first step 


had been to break the main-spring. I honor 


Virginia and North Carolina, and all the south- | 


ern States that have not seceded; and I desire that 
they shall understand what is really covered up 
in this cry of a readjustment of the Govern- 
ment. 

I would say to my northern friends, 4o the 


it in your power, and that too, i conceive, with- 
out any material sacrifice of any principle valu- 


THE CONGR 


| you. 


| dent. 





and voted with a few conservative men of the 
South, to settle the question by allowing the peo- 
ple of Kansas to take the matter into their own 
hands, and say whether there should be slavery 
there or not. You did that; and | ask you what 
was the result?) The result in Kansas shows that 
there is no harm to you in that course. On that 
principle you triumphed. On that principle main- 
ly, for adopting it in that case, has your strength 
grown up In your section; and I believe there are 
not now, in any section of this Union, many who 
have courage enough to denounce the course then 
taken to settle that difficulty. You triumphed then, 
But, as I think, on a correct, fair principle, all 
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you ought to desire is the maintenance of that | 


principle, whether it runs out for you or against 
You have it in your power to maintain it. 
You have elected the President and Vice Presi- 
You have secured the appointing power. 
Then I ask you to consider it again. Llask you 


_ to go home and think about it. If you will say to 
| these fire-eaters of the South, “‘Give us free em- 
|| igration and free settlement, and then a fair vote 
members of the Republican party, that you have || 


on the formation ofa State constitution, ** you will 


|, sec aset of men die off quicker than you ever saw | 


able to you or any one else, to crush this thing | 


out in one hour. You have the power, and you 
ought, to quiet the minds of all reasonable men in 
the slave States. You have it—and I say it with 
great respect—you have itin your power to crush 


out the enernies of this greatand glorious Govern- | 
ment. Why, sirs, do you think these ultra men || 


insist on what they call protection, because it is of || from utter bankruptcy and ruin, and you will put 


any value to them? Whenever you say to then, || 


take itas you want it, then you hand over to them | 


what will be to them their political winding-sheet. 
it is not because it isa thing which is really valu- 
able to the South that they desire protection, nor 
is it because it would be any injury to the North if 
yougrantit. They demand it because they think 
you will refuse it; and by your refusal, they hope 
the South will be inflamed to the extent of break- 
ing up this Government—the very thing the leaders 
desire. 

Let me ask you, northern gentlemen—I beg par 
don when I address you as northern men, but you 
are the men to whom I want to appeal—let me 
ask you one question. Suppose the Congress of 
the United States were to passa law that no Gov- 
ernor of a Territory, that no member of a Terri- 
torial Legislature, that no man of any prominence 
in the Government, should give a vote, make a 
speech, or utter a word against the right of a 
slaveholder tosettle and remain with his slaves in 
any Territory belonging to this Government, 
north or south: do you think it would make a sol- 
itary slave State more than otherwise would nat- 
urally be, provided the North had an equal chance 
toemigrateand settle in those Territories? Would 
it make one more slave? There is net a man in 
this House who can now put his hand upon his 
breastand say that he believes that it would make 


one slave State more or less, or one free State |} 


more or less, or one slave more or less. And if 
you want effectually to break up this disunion 
movement, all you have to do is to rise in your 


might in this Congress, and say, ‘‘ Gentlemen of | 


the South, just fix if@so that there shall be equal 
rights of immigration and settlement in the Ter- 
ritories given to all the States; and when the peo- 
ple have the power to form a State constitution, 
which, as things now stand, will be a very short 
tume, they shall be permitted to come in with a 
free or a slave constitution, as they desire.’’ Do 
this, and you could do nothing that would disap- 
point the disunionists more, or which would so 
speedily prove their downfall. ‘There would be 
joy and gladness among all the industrious masses; 
but weeping, mourning, and wailing,and a speed 

end to the ambitious schemes of disunion polli- 
ucians. Why, gentlemen of the North, let me 


remind you of the Kansas-Lecompton troubles, | 
The manner in which they | 


frauds, and swindles. 
were settled was not of yourdevice. Asyou know, 
a few conservatives of the South had to struggle for 
a long time to prevail upon some of you to vote with 


us upon the Crittenden amendment, because it said | 


that the peo 


leof Kansas, a Territory north of the | 


line of 369 30°, might ormightnothave slavery , just | 


as they pleased. 


Many of you were committed | 


against there being any slave State north of the | 


parallel of 36930’. We prevailed on you to join 
us in making a settlement. 


a set of men die off before. You will send them 


| home to hide their heads, mourning and disap- 


| pointed. 


I ask you to do it; Limplore you, for | 


| the sake‘of the peace, the quiet, and the happi- | 


ness of the greatest people on the face of the earth. 
Do it, and to many millions of anxious and ach- 
ing hearts it will give ease. 


Do it, and you will | 


save the greatest people on the face of the earth | 


an end to the race of a set of men who are acting, 
as I verily believe, like madmen. You will lose 
nothing for your section or yourparty. You will 
gainimmeasurably to both, and to the whole coun- 
try. 

But you say there was no such issue as this in 
the canvass;'‘that you did not come here under 
any instructions upon such an issueas this. Nor 
did you when Lecomptoncame here. Your elet- 
tion took place before that swindle was perpe- 
trated and presented to you. You acted then 
without instructions. 


| of southern conservative men, and you got clear 


| ern friends. 


ofthat greatwrong. You acted under the solemn 
sanction of your oaths, and met that crisis. Do 
so now, and your constituents will approve and 


rejoice in your course. I tell you, if you will only | 
be advised by me, who live in the heart of the 


South—a man in whom I believe you have some 
confidence as a fair-minded man—just now be ad- 
vised by me, and your country will say that you 
acted like noble patriots in a crisis which was 
forced upon you. You will have the praises of 
all your countrymen, and thousands and millions 
of unburn souls will rise up to say, ** Blessed be 
the men who stood in this crisis and saved this 
great country.’’ Why, sirs, you tell me Con- 
gress can make slavery go, or not go, wherever 
it pleases. Just as well might you tell me that 
any law that Congress might pass would stop 
the waters of the Mississippi from flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico, as to tell me that Congress 
could legislate slavery out of or into any Terri- 
tory. It cannot be done. 

More than that, gentlemen, when is this con- 
gressional legislation to be invoked? When will 
it be asked for? Only when the people of a Ter- 
ritory indicate their hostility to slavery, and in- 
vade the right. So long as the people get along 


without slavery, or peacefully with it, such le- | 


gislation is not asked for. It is only when the 
people are determined not to have it, that Con- 
gress could be asked to interfere. How long will 
such legislation be effective ? ‘The people,as in the 
case of Kansas, will soon decide. Congressional 


You acted under the advice | 


} 


| 


e 


at least. Think of it till Monday. If you will 

not give us the Crittenden proposition, give us 

the border-States proposition. If not that, then 
give us the proposition of the committee of thir- 
ty-three, modified, if you please, to conform in 
substance and in effect to the two first-named 
propositions; but letusall go together, every man 
who loves his country and this Union, for some- 
thing that willcertainly give peace to our distracted 
and distressed countrymen of all sections. 

Sir, I am free to say that I have given the most 
careful examination to these various propositions; 
and [ am cheered to find them all verging so nearly 
to the same ends. ‘They do not differ so widely 
as to justify Union men im falling out hy the way, 
and failing to agree. The effects expected by the 
adoption of any one of them ought not to be lost 
by the adoption of either of the others. In many 
particulars, and for reasons which | have not time 
now to assign, I think well of the report of the 
committee of thirty-three. Under all the circum- 
stances, L incline to the opinion that their prop- 
osition to adjust the territorial question should be 
well considered, because it shows a feeling on the 
part of northern gentlemen that I had notexpected. 
‘The objection to the proposition, so far as it relates 
to the ‘Territories, cannot consist in the proposi- 
tion itself; but it must be somewhere else than in 
what I can see on its face. It must be because it 
does not come from what gentlemen consider a 
desirable source. I read it as it is written. I 
give it, | think, a fair and impartial construction, 
And if I do, it means much, and goes a long way 

| to adjust and settle all territorial quarrels as to 
the ‘Territories we now have, or may hereatter 
have. 
| Lprefer Mr. Critrenpen’s proposition so far 
+ as itrelates to slavery in the District of Columbia, 
|| and in the forts, arsenals, and dock-yards. But 
|| northern gentlemen say, that if you submit all 
| these little questions of constitutional amendment 
|| to the people, and some of them are voted down, 
‘| you will be worse off than you were before, and 
| that these are all small and unimportant questions 
| compared with the question ofslavery in the States. 
| 


The question as to the interference with slavery in 
these places has only had importance in the South 
| as settling a principle which they feared would 
lead to an interference with slavery in the States. 
Whether slavery shall be employed in these places 
| or not, is aquestion small compared with the ques- 
tion of slavery in the States; but it becomes an 
| Important one in the South, because if that power 
were exercised -by Congress, our people take it 
for granted that the next step would be to attack 
slavery in the States. But if, as gentlemen pro- 





|| pose, they will give us a congressional pledge 


| upon these subjects, and then give us, as they 
| propose, a perpetual guarantee egairst the inter- 
| ference of Congress with slavery in the States— 


|| the great area or field where it exists—for all time 


| 


action would not make aslave more or a slave | 


less. Llask the members of this House to con- 
sider. Let by-gones and past differences pass. 
Let us come up to the great work of the peace, 


loved country. 

I say to’ gentlemen here from the North, con- 
sider well Mr. Critrenpen’s proposition; not 
because it is so much better than some others as 
to become an ultimatum, or that it should have 
less favor with the North by reason of this indi- 
vidual opinion candidly expressed for myself, 


| to come, by a constitutional amendment, never to 
| be altered or disturbed except by the consent of 
| all the States of this Union,—if you will do this, 
| then I conceive the apprehensions of my people 
| will, in a great degree, be removed as to theso 
diminutive localities. When the people of the 
free States have given them a guarantee for the 
|| perpetual enjoyment of their institutions in these 
| 
| 


| glorious fifteen States, having nine hundred and 
| fifty thousand square miles of territory, the best 
| rivers in the world, the most valuable produc- 
tions of the earth, and the most desirable climate, 
| and also give them a reasonable chance in the 
Territories wherever climate, soil, and produc- 

tions will invite their settlement, then | would 
"address my people, and say that they should stay 


‘| in the Union. With this constitutional, perpetual 





| guarantee as to slavery in the States, and a con- 
gressional pledge as to the District, arsenals, and 


|, dock-yards, I should consider all inducements to 
|| interfere with slavery in these very small locali- 


‘|| now to abolish it in the States. 


but because it seems to be acceptable to our south- | 


Disconnect it, if you choose, from 


| ties removed. 
happiness, and prosperity of our great and be- || 


Gentlemen say that this is altogether unneces- 
sary; that you never intend to interfere with sla- 
very in the States; and that you have no power 
I have repeat- 
edly heard that said here. I do not gainsay it. 
But | tell you, gentlemen from the North, that 
the item of a letter which I have read to you to- 
day, sent by the Senator to the capital of ms 
State, is only a specimen of what is preached all 
over the South in every neighborhood; and the 


Atlast you came up || territory hereafter to be acquired. Give us that |, southern people do, whether justly or not, hon- 
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estly believe that the Republican party—a great 
aud powerful party at the North—do intend to 
interfere with ene where it exists in the States; 
and if the North will come up in this solemn man- 
ner, and put this perpetual guarantee in the Con- 
stitution against the power of Congress, then the 
men who distract the South with this idea will be 
contradicted by you in the most positive and in- 
dubitable manner for all time tocome. And here 
let me make a remark to northern gentlemen, in 
all kindness, and without meaning any offense to 
any one. You say you have elected your Presi- 
dent constitutionally. Ladmitit. You express 
wonder and surprise that the South should be 
alarmed at this. Now, let me reason with you. 
The presentation of the converse of a proposi- 
tion sometimes puts the question itself in a dif- 
ferent light. Suppose the position of the two 
sections of the Union was reversed; suppose the 
slave States were eighteen, and the free States fif- 
teen; suppose the slave States had a majority in 
this House, a majority in the Senate, and a ma- 
jority in the electoral college; suppose the slave 
States were to hold a convention, and appoint the 
place of meeting as far South as they could, say 
at Mobile; that there should be no delegates in 
that convention from the free States; that they 
should nominate two candidates, one from Flor- 
ida and the other from Texas, and should wind 
up their proceedings by the adoption of a resolu- 


tion intimating that it is in the power of Con- | 


gress, as well as the duty of Congress, to pro- 
vide that no more free States shall be admitted 


into the Union, and should elect their candidates | 


nominated by the slave States alone; suppose all 
these things were to happen, and then speeches, 
assurances, and telegrams, should be freely cir- 
culated through your country, that the South in- 
tend to make all the States slaveholding States: I 
submit to you, my northern friends, would you 
not be very much warmed up against that south- 
ern movenrent, and begin to feel that you were 
but small folks in thisGovernment? Would you 


not feel like looking out for yourselves, at least | 


to the extent of asking for some guarantee? I 


throw out this idea by way of some excuse or | 
extenuation of these ravings and threatenings to | 


the peace and quiet of this country. 

It is my honest opinion—and in that I agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mitison] 
—that our present territorial question is substan- 
tially settled, and that it is rather an excuse for 
agitation. I incline to the opinion that in the 
future, as heretofore, soil, climate, and produc- 
tions would settle this question of slavery in the 


After all that has been said and done, Congress 
has never made a free State out of any Territory 
that nature intended for a slave State, and has 
never made a slave State out of territory where 
free labor could be profitably espbayed: You 
cannot, by your Wilmot proviso, prevent the es- 
tablishment of slavery in any territory where the 
people can use compulsory t 


cultivate rice, tobacco, cotton, indigo,and sugar, 
better than anything else. When such a terri- 
tory has gota population large enough for the 


establishment of a government, and you tender | 


them a territorial governmen& with the Wilmot 


proviso in it, they will throw it back in your faces; | 


and when they have sufficient population for a 
State, they will organize a government of their 
own, republican in torm, and apply for admission, 
and, according to your own principle, you will 
be bound toadmit them. lam only showing you 
what a very little thing it is that we have got this 
country so much by the ears about, and if we get 
in a proper humor, how easy it would be for sen- 
sible gentlemen to get together and settle it. 

Why, gentlemen, pray what is this territorial 
question? [tis one that has only assumed its im- 
portance withm a short time, because ultra par- 
tisans have magnified and misrepresented it for 
the purpose of inflaming the publie mind North 
and South. In this they have succeeded toa most 
fearful and alarming extent. This is the true 
complaint with which we are afflicted. This is 
the disease which has brought us to the verge of 
the grave. 

Why, sir, I find in the newspapers of the day 
that our northern friends say we have got the Dred 
Scott decision; that that decision makes slavery 


the normal! condition of the Territories; and that || let these new families determine each for itself 


abor better and with | 
more profit than any other, and where they can | 
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the same principle there established, if carried out, 


| would carry slavery into the free States. Whocan 


wonder that that idea, when presented to north- 
ern audiences, should excite them against the 
South, and set them railing against us? And so, 
when a Democrat gets up before a southern audi- 
ence and tells them that the great sectional Re- 
publican party has got the power, and has determ- 
ined to set all the slaves free, who can wonder 
that they become excited ? Who can wonder that 
the man who owns slaves looks up his old rifle, 
and thathe and his sons are for fighting when thus 
assured? Partisansand demagogues have wrought 
all this mischief. The Supreme Court, as I un- 
derstand it, has not decided that the normal con- 
dition of the Territory is either slave or free. No, 


sir. Lused to think that the Missouricompromise | 


was constitutional. Looking to the men who 
passed it, and the long acquiescence of the coun- 
try and of all parties under it, I so concluded. I 
thought that partners in land could divide their 
land as legally and as constitutionally as they can 
sell it or jointly occupy it. 


I can illustrate, ina few words, how | under- || 
stand this decision, and the extent to which it has 
Sup- | 


gone. Pardon me if I do so by example. 
pose two old farmers, Mr. North and Mr. South, 
have bought, and each owns, a large tract of land 
under a Government which permits slavery. Mr. 
North says he does not want to have slaves on 


his plantation; he willdo without them, and makes || 
a family law that all slaves brought over into his | 


lands shall be free, if they come by the consent of 
the owner. 
But Mr. South 
This right 
These old gentlemen, after awhile, 


and their families,a large body of new woodland 


adjoining or near to their said farm and fami- | 


lies, and take a common deed to the land, join in 
the payment of the purchase-money, and the deed 
is made to them and their heirs. 
completed, in the course of a few weeks Mr. 


North goes, with his sons and apprentices, oxen | 


and carts, out into this newly purchased land to 
cut timber, and Mr. South sends his sons and 


| slaves, with horses and wagons, to do the same. 
| When these parties meet on these newly pur- 


chased lands, and a quarrel begins, Mr. North 
addresses the sons of Mr. South, and says that, 


/ although the land is common to both families, 
Territories, if peace and quiet were restored. || 


Mr. South had no right to send his slaves into 


| this new purchase; and in consequence of this, 


and his (Mr. North’s) homestead law, the slaves 
are free. No, sir, reply the sons; these slaves, by 


law common to us both, belonged to our father | 


on the old place. We have a joint right anda 
joint possession to thisland with you. We have 
not left our possession. We areas much at home 
with these slaves and these horses, as you are 
with your oxen and apprentices. 


will do as much harm to you. So here arises the 
question, 


The Supreme Court decides that neither of these 


parties have gone from home; they are tenants | 
| in common; and the same rights of property that | 
/each had at and in their first homes, they retain 


when they meet on the new purchase, the con- 


dition of which, after the said joint purchase, must | 


be mixed, and must assimilate itself to the con- 


dition, rights, and interests of its joint owners. | 
But suppose an honest, impartial neighbor should | 


come up while the quarrel progressed between the 
arties, and they would agree to leave the matter 


| in dispute to him: he would not likely decide 


that the negroes were free; he would more likely 
advise them to divide their new lands as nearly 


equal between them as they could, and each stay | 
with his own persons and things on his‘own side. | 
| But if told the court common to both parties had 


decided that this cannot be done constitutionally, 
the neighbor would then likely advise the parties 
to make friends, get on friendly and peaceably 
with their persons and things, until the members 
of the family marry, and settle new farms or plan- 
tations on these newly-purchased lands, and then 


| South originally did for themselves and the 


| quest of you to do; never! 
_comes to understand this, and looks back upon 


The common Government says this | 
| homestead law you may make. 
| owns slaves, and says that he will and does make 
_ his family law, making it legal to command the 
| obedience and service of his slaves. 
the Government aforesaid, common to them both, | 
| recognizes. 
_ conclude to buy, for the joint benefit of themselves 


All this being | 





Mr. North re- 

plies, if you want your negroes to work on this | 
land, you must set them free, or I will set them | 
| free. The sons of Mr. South say, if you do, we 
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about these slaves, just as Mr. North and Mr 
ilies. ‘The question then comes to this: esa 
agree? Is it possible that the sons of American 
fathers cannot agree in this trifling matter? If not 

then we have lost the spirit of our fathers. What 
did they do? When they framed the Constitu- 
tion, nearly all the States owned slaves; some did 
not. They recognized and generously provided 
for the rights of all in these then States as to sla- 
very and every other matter. They provided in 
their common organic Jaw thatifaslave ran awa 

from his master into a free State, he should be 
returned. More than that, they agreed, by way 
of compromise, and to form a Union with slaye 


| States, to let the African slave trade be kept open 


for twenty-one years. That is what they did. 
When North Carolina granted to you Tennessee, 


| it was put expressly in the bond that slayer 
| should not be abolished by Congress in that Ter- 


ritory. That is what our fathers did. What, 
pray you, would they do if they were here in our 
places to-day? Why, they would settle this ques- 
tion immediately. ‘They would not go to dinner 
before they had settled it. They never would have 
broken up this Union rather than do what I re- 
When the country 


what our fathers: did, this Congress will be dis- 
graced for not having settled this question satis- 
factorily, and that, too, speedily. Strip it of all 
the misrepresentations and exaggerations which 


| have been so improperly crowded around it to 


create sectional jealousy and hatred, and it be- 
comes one so simple and plain, that were the 
plain, honest masses here that we assume to rep- 
resent, they would settle it before the going down 
of another sun. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to refer to the prop- 
osition of the committee of thirty-three. Iam not 
disposed to look behind their action to see what 
this member or that member of the committee 
may have said. The country will make up its 
judgment on the report itself. What do they rec- 
ommend? To let the Dred Scott decision alone. 
They say in silence to the South, you have got 
that Dred Scott decision in your favor; it gives to 
you your slaves and your right to hold them in 
all the Territories North and South; but we have 
got the power to secure free settlements and fair 
decisions in the Territories, and we will take care 
of the northern territory ourselves. We leave 
you the southern territory under circumstances 
which will enable you to establish slavery there, 
if you ever could do it under any circumstances. 
We leave the Dred Scott decision untouched, 
uncontradicted, and without criticism, by making 
no reference to it in the compromise. Take your 


| southern territory, under the compromise of 1850, 


and under the Dred Scott decision, and with the 
protection and the right to sue for your slaves, 
which it declares, and do just what you please 
with it; and we will take the territory north of the 
Missouri line just in the same way; we ask no 
prohibition anywhere in any territory. You can- 
not make that north of 36° 30’ slave territory; and 
therefore we care nothing for the Dred Scott de- 
cision. But do you take the southern territory, 
with the Dred Scott decisior?; take it now, whilst 
the status of slavery is upon it, fixed by territo- 
rial law, and make a slave State out of it if you 
can. We ask no prohibition of slavery north of 
the line. We trust to climate, soil, and produc- 
tions. If any of your negroes come over into our 
territory, the few that come, or are brought, may 
remain until the people of the Territory, in form- 
inga State constitution, shall otherwise determine. 
If I am not mistaken, and I think I cannot be, in 
my construction there is no other on its face. I 
think this proposition may be safely accepted by 
the South. Itnot only applies to the territory that 
we now have, but it applies also to what we ever 
may have. I would have southern gentlemen 
think of it. 

But it is said that there are men in the North 
who make war upon the Dred Scott decision. | 
ask, is this the first decision of the Supreme Court 
that was ever denounced by a political party? Our 
Democratic friends talk now much about stand- 
ing by the decisions of the Supreme Coutt. 
think I noticed that at Charleston a little resolu- 
tion was offered committing the Democratic parly 
to be bound by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
on all constitutional questions; but it did not get 
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many votes. It comes with ill grace, I respect- 
tully submit, from the Democratic party, to be 


preaching about standing up to the Dred Scott de- | 


cision, When you cannot to-day get them to pledge 
themselves that che Supreme Court,even the pres- 
ent court, is to be the arbiter on all questions 
arising under the Constitution. They never have 
done so. They denounced the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of the United States 
Bank; and although they had Geyeral Jackson in 
the Presidency, other Presidents of the same faith, 
and had the control of almost every State govern- 
ment, they never tried to amend the Constitution 
in that respect, or to take away the effect of that 
decision; never! The Republican party very im- 
properly follow a bad example which was set for 
them; but, I imagine, with | no better success. 
Experience, under the decision, will not require 
its reversal. I tell you it never will be done. I 
tell you, gentlemen, that, in my opinion, the more 


that is understood by gentlemen of the North and | 


South, the less inclined will they be to disturb it. 


it was well said by the gentleman from Virginia, | 


{Mr. Mittson]—it wasa decison, mark you, con- 
nected with this Kansas trouble—that it gave to 
the North the kernel, and to the South the hull; 
and that is about the whole of it. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have presented these con- 


siderations, hoping thereby to get us in proper 
frame of mind and disposition to work for the 


peace of this ares because I desire to do my | 


duty, and my whole duty, while [ am in the 
Union; and if lL am forced to go out of it, 1 may 
be also enabled to do my duty then. 


I tell gen- | 


demen that if, in spite of all the efforts of wise | 


and good men, the State from which I come de- 
cides to dissolve her connection with this Gov- 
rnment, my destinies are, and will be, with her. 


_ alone could defend and preserve. 


unite in settling these abstract questions, and give 
peace to the country? 

Mr. ALLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Will my colleague yield for a 
motion to adjourn? 

Mr. ALLEY. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. DAWES moved that the House adjourn. 

The motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. ALLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is said we are 
in the midst of a revolution. We are told that 
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| avowed and determined policy was to make ** free- 


this mighty political fabric of ours, erected and | 


bequeathed to us by our fathers, consecrated by || 


their prayers, and cemented by their blood, is to 
be overthrown. I have ever believed that this 
could never occur; for I have had too much faith 
in the wisdom of man to believe that a Union of 
such inestimable value to all the material, social, 
and political interests of that section which is the 
only one that has ever seriously threatened its 
destruction, could be dissolved by the action of 
those whose interests, aboveall others’, that Union 
History, either 
ancient or modern, furnishes no parallel to such 
political suicide. 


e. . 
But we must deal with facts as they are. Un- | 


accountably strange as it may appear, itis no less 
true than strange, that several sovereign States of 
this Union have dissolved, so far as they could, 


all allegiance to this Government, and declared 


| themselves independent, 


Sir, a responsibility 
rests upon us in this emergency weightier than 


any ever before placed upon the Representatives | 


of the people since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. 


In order that we may discharge our duty to our || 
constituents, to the country, and to mankind, it || 


| may be well to inquire whatare the causes of this 


| know that when that event occurs peace cannot || 


ong continue. A war, a terrible war, will ensue. 


Whenever the people of the North and South | 
aave once appealed to the God of kattles, for || 
which Llook with most fearful apprehension, a || 


civil war will follow that will end only in the de- 
struction of all the great interests of all sections of 
ihe country. Wheneverthat event comes, I know 
my duty; and whether I have the nerve to be there 
myself or not, 1 know that such will be my duty, 
and that it willalso be my duty to devote to the ser- 
vice my means, myself, and my children. When- 
ever that struggle comes, you will find, North and 
South, that the men who have sought most to 
preserve the Union, who have been the last to 
‘rive it up, will be the first men to be found in the 
rank and file on both sides of the bloody contest, 
their means most liberally and freely be devoted 
to helping and maintaining the great, terrific, and 
bloody struggle, and they will enter it on either 
side for victory or death; and if they fail in their 
efforts for the first, they will be found with their 
back to the field, and their feet to the foe. 

I want gentlemen North and South to mark my 
words: when these things come, when this bloody 
strife ensues, as it certainly will unless this spirit 
of disunion can be checked; when, mark you, this 
country shall be laid waste; when all our channels 
and communications of trade shall be broken up; 
when the shipping in our ports shall be destroyed; 
when our institutiong’of learning and religion shall 
wither away or be torn down; when your cities 
shall be given up for plunder and for slaughter; 
when your sons and my sons, your neighbors and 
my neighbors, shall be carried from this bloody 
field of strife; and our mothers, our sisters, our 
wives, and our daughters, shall assemble around 


us, and, with weeping eyes and aching hearts, | 


say: ** Could not you have done something, could | 


not you have said something, that would have 


averted this dreadful calamity?’’ I want to feel in | 


my conscienceand in my soul that Lhave done my 
duty. [Suppressed applause.] 1 want you, fellow- 
men ofthe North, to beable tosay that, upon amere 
abstraction, that upon a question of no practical 
importance, you have not held out and refused to 
—_ for the sake of giving peace to the country? 

ask you, again, if you cannot give up this mere 
abstraction? For, with all due respect, I can never 
envy the feelings of the man, North orSouth, who, 
When that day of butchery and destruction shall 
come, will feel in his heart that he stood out on a 
mere point of etiquette; that if he had yielded a 
cite panamaahinnmnmanes to him, or hiscon- 
Sutuents, all trouble could have been avoided. I 


ask gentlemen, North and South, if they will not || 


commotion, what will be the effect of disruption, 
and where is the remedy to be found which is to 
allay its aggravation, if not to cure this overshad- 
owing evil? In order todo this, we should be calm 


and dispassionate, and investigate, not as heated | 


partisans, but in the spirit of patriotism and states- 
manship. For one, I would subordinate every 


ternal relations between the different sections of 
this great Confederacy. But I would never sac- 


| States compare with the free States ? 


dom national, and slavery sectional.’’ This pur- 
pose of our republican fathers met with littl or no 
opposition North or South. 


The United States, 
ushered into being by the heroes and patriots of 
the Revolution, started upon a career of progress 
and glory, with a success unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world, with the sentiment of opposi- 
tion to the extension of slavery inscribed upon its 
banner in words of living light. 

When we look at the prosperity of the teeming 
millions who now inhabit that vast western terri- 
tory from which slavery was excluded by the 
wisdom, the sagacity, and humanity of our revo- 


| lutionary fathers, should we not be degenerate 
| sons of most noble sires, if we could look with 
|. indifference upon the extension of the blight and 


curse of slavery? Virginia’s noblest son, and the 
world’s greatest man, stood where the Republican 
party stand to-day upon this question of slavery. 


| So with all her eminent statesmen up to a very 
| recent period. 
| the South have left upon record their testimony 
| against the extension of slavery. And are we to 


Nearly all the gifted statesmen of 


be accused of a want of fidelity to our constitu- 
tional obligations for merely reéchoing these sen- 
timents of the most honored sons of the South? 
Is this Government to be overthrown because we 
cherish the sentiments of Washington, Henry, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Pinckney, and 
Clay ? all of them men whom the South delighted 
to honor?) Who ever heard of such madness and 
folly ? 

Casting aside all considerations of the question 
of slavery in its moral aspect, is there anything 
to commend it to our favorable regard as a ques- 
tion of political economy? Centrast the slave 
States with the free States, not invidiously, but 
candidly, fairly, and honestly. Take them sep- 
arately or collectively, and how will the slave 
Whether 
you take those thatare as old as the Constitution, 


'| or those which have been admitted since, all bear 


rifice and trample upon the eternal principles of | 


right to save this Government or any other. 


As to the causes of the troubles that are upon || 


us, the history of the world shows that no slight | 


causes can ever produce revolution in national 
Governments,witha reasonably intelligent people. 
The seeds of the first French revolution were 
ylanted, and almost in full fruition, long before 
con XVI was born. That revolution culmi- 
nated in the establishment of a despotism; which 
was, however, preferable to the rule of that great- 
est of French Kings, Louis XIV, the usurpations, 
aggressions, and crimes of whose reign paled into 


utter insignificance the errorsand misdeeds of him | 
whom France beheaded. Soit was with the Amer- | 


ican Revolution, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of our independence. The people bore and 
forebore, for a long series of years, the aggres- 
sions of the mother country, rather than resort to 
the arbitrament of the sword. And it may not be 
unprofitable to remember, that previous to the 
battle of Lexington, on the 19th of April, 1775, 
there was a strong reaction in the public mind, 


which rendered it extremely doubtful whether the | 


measures inaugurated by the Continental Con- 
gress of 1774 would be sustained by the people. 
But that conflict of arms on the plains of Lexing- 
ton settled the question. So, lapprebend, it may 
be with us. 


flict, that must end in a war of devastation, if not 


| extermination, of one section of this country, 


which the soul sickens to contemplate. 


The South tells us that the North has been ag- | 


gressive upon their rights and interests, and deny 
to them equal privileges under the Constitution. 
Let us examine this charge; and God forbid that 
I should say or do anything to aggravate existing 
evils atthe presentmoment. Nobody denies that 
the fathers of the Republic were opposed to the ex- 


| tension ofsiavery,and believed it bea moral, social, 


i 
| 
| 
| 


and political evil, to be tolerated upon no other 


| ground than that of uncontrollable necessity. One 


of their first acts was to limit and circumscribe 
slavery by prohibiting its introduction into all the 
territory 


The first drop of blood that is shed || 
will be the signal, | fear, for a sanguinary con- || 


belonging to the United States. Their | 





| evidence of the fact that slavery is butan incubus 
| consideration of party triumph to the salvation | 
of this Government, and the establishment of fra- || 


upon the growth and prosperity of every State 
that tolerates it within its borders; a curse that 
paralyzes its energies, and hinders its develop- 
ment. How is it with the free States? The least 
prosperous of the free States, whether you take 
the old or the new, is more flourishing than the 
best of the slave States; whether you regard their 
material interests or their general intelligence. 
Now, is there a candid man outside of this con- 
troversy that will not say that these statements 
are exactly true; that the policy of the fathers of 
the Republic was to favor freedom and prevent 
the extension of slavery; that the growth and 
prosperity of the free States, and the languishing 


|| condition of many of the slave States, prove con- 


clusively that freedom favors growth and pros- 


| perity; while slavery, on the other hand, prevents 


expansion and development? If this be so, and 
such was the practice of our fathers, whose mem- 
ory we cherish with enthusiastic reverence, why 
blame us for practicing upon their precepts and 
profiting by their example? 

Butit is said by southern men now, that Wash- 
ington, Henry, Sediuma Madison, and others of 
the past were mistaken. Mistaken! Does the 
Gere. prosperity, and power of the mighty 

est—which was a howling wilderness, almost 
untrod bythe step of civilized man, when they 
ordained that slavery should never exist upon 


| that virgin soil—prove that they were mistaken? 


Is there anything in the present condition of their 
own beloved Virginia, whom one of her own elo- 
quent sons whom she delights to honor, now rep- 
resenting this country at the Court of France, said 
of her but a few years ago, in contrasting her con- 
dition with that of Ohio, ‘‘she was barren, deso- 
late, and seared, as it were, by the avenging hand 
of Heaven.’’ ‘And to what,’’ he exclaimed, ‘is 
all this ascribable?’’? ‘*Alone to the withering, 
blasting effects of slavery.”’ Is there anything, I 
say, in this, to prove they were mistaken? Not 
by any means. Experience has shown their al- 
most superhuman wisdom in that ordinance of 
1787. No! Sooner than condemn the great and 
good men of the early daysof the Republic, should 

we not rather say, with a great southern states- 

man, now no more, “‘nerveless be the arm, and 

palsied forever be the tongue, that should talk and 

vote in favorof the extension of human slavery ?”’ 

Notwithstanding we show the position of the Re- 
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publican party, upon the question of slavery, is the 
same as that occupied by all the great statesmen 
of the past, both North and South, and with the 
indisputable facts staring us in the face, that the 
material interests of this great country can only 
he fully developed by a system of free labor—we 
are called upon to stifle our convictions of right, 
to close our ears to the calls of humanity, to cease 
writing and speaking against slavery, and to give 
it free license for its extension throughout God’s 
heritage. 1 have heard men of the South say that 
we must do all this and more; we must change the 
hearts of our people, and make them believe, with 
the South, that slavery is right, and not, as we 
think now, a curse ata crime, buta blessing to 
the master and a mercy to the siave. This, of 
course, we can never do. 

The freemen of the North believe slavery to be 
wrong—a sin against God and a crime against 
man—and they cannot and they will not be re- 
sponsible for its furtherextension. So far as lam 


concerned, by no word or deed of mine shall sla- | 


very obtain any new constitutional guarantees 


The people of the North believe they have no |) ests of the South only, but regained from attempt- 
ing to coerce the North into a surrender of their || 


deep-rooted conscientious convictions of rightand | 


power, and they have no desire, to meddle with 
theinsutution of slavery in the States. 


and therefore it is no burden upon their con- 
science. 
they regard themselves as responsible for it; and 
ne power on earth could compel my constituents 
to consent to its protection there. 

The people of the South greatly mistake the 
sentiment of the North. They think this oppo- 
sition to slavery is grounded upon prejudice and 
ill-will to the South; that their sees ot the South 
and its institutions is ineffacable and implacable; 
that this slavery question is a mere question of 
property. Would to God that the southern mind 
a be disabused of this false impression! | 


believe there is no sacrifice that could be named, | 
involving mere pecuniary considerations, that the | 


North would not cheerfully make to restore peace 
and harmony to our distracted country. But to 


be called upon to sacrifice their long-cherished | 
convictions of mght and duty, is more than they | 
can consent to, be the consequences what they | 


may. ‘l’o accuse us of hating the South, because 
band 


we cannot in conscience be responsible for any | 


further guarantees for slavery, is no more reason- 
able than it would be for Quakers to accuse Bap- 
tists of hating them because they could not in 
conscience become Baptists, or for Baptists to ac- 
cuse Quakers of hating them because they would 
not abandon their conscientious convictions, and 
believe as they do. No, indeed; if it was a ques- 
tion of mere property it could be speedily settled, 
be the amount never so large. y constituents 


are willing to live upto and fulfillall their consti- || 


cutional obligations, and will be quite content to 
live on in the future asin the past, leaving slavery 
where it belongs, isonisteatedl in the States. If the 
Union can be preserved upon this basis, God be 
praised; if not, then they are ready to take the 
consequences. 

[think lL haveshown that the action ofthe North 
furnishes no reasonable ground of complaint. 
How has it been with the action of the South? 
Let us see how far she has been just to the North. 
For half a century or more, the South has vir- 
tually had possession of the national Government; 
and during that whole period, a very large ma- 
jority of the revenues for the support of the Gov- 
ernment have been paid by the people ofthe North; 
and during a greater portion of that time, more 
than three quarters of the whole revenue has been 
taken from the pockets of the people of the North. 
Avy man who has bestowed much thought upon 
this matter, and who will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate it thoroughly, will be convinced of the 
truth of these declarations. Now, so faras offices 
and appropriations are concerned, the Seuth has 
always had the lion’s share. Her sons have mo- 
nopolized, to a very great extent, all the best offices 
of the Government. Its honors and emoluments 
have been lavished upon the men of the South, 
with an unsparing hand. Of all this, the North 


have never seriously complained; and it results | 


from two causes: the jealousy of the South of 
northern influence generally; and the fact that 
almost the only avenue to distinction in the South 
is in connection with the Government. 

There are few men of distinction in the South, 
in science, in literature, or in mercantile pursuits; 


They do | 


not feel that they are atall responsible for it there; | 


jut not so with the Territories. There | 


| Federal Government. } 
/ ants were subjected to fire, pillage, and murder, 


| counsels. 





i 
|| severing the tie whic 
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because the condition and institutions of the South 
are notconducive to the growth and development 
of such minds. Therefore it is that almost every 
southern mind, in whose bosom glows the fires 
of ambition, turns his attention to the glittering 
prizes and high honors of the Government. 
so with the North. 
the Government many eminent statesmen, of great 
ability, vast attainments, and liberal culture, I 
think it but fair to say, that, as a general propo- 


sition, her highest type of mind is not to be found | 
Therefore it | 
is, that in eat sar en contests, notwithstanding | 


in administering the Government. 


/ the acknowledged superior power of the North, 


and her greater numbers, the South has almost || 


always been victorious. 

Had the South used her power prudently and 
acted wisely, she would have controlled the des- 
tinies of this Government for generations yet to 
come. Had she-even administered the Govern- 
| ment as she always had done, with but little re- 
gard to the development of the material interests 
of the North, and with an eye single to the inter- 


duty, Abraham Lincoln would not have been to- 
day President elect of these United States. But, 


flushed with victories so constant and thorough, | 


and maddened by every expression of opposition 


work of proscription and aggression upon the 
rights of the people of the North, which has 
finally forced them to rise in their might and drive 
them from power. They commenced their ag- 
gressions upon the North in some of the south- 
ern States by the enactment of unconstitutional 
laws, imprisoning coloredseamen, and refuSing to 
allow those laws to be tested before the proper 
tribunals. They trampled upon the sacred right 
of petition; they rifled and burnt our mails, if 


| to their peculiar institution, they commenced a 


demnation of slavery. ‘They proscribed every 
northern man from office who would not smother 
and deny his honest convictions upon slavery, 
and barter his manhood for place. They 
nexed foreign territory went 
strengthen their peculiar institution, and made 
war in defense and supportof that policy. The 
refused admission into the Union of States wit 

| free constitutions, unless they could have, as an 
equivalent, new guarantees for slavery. They 
passed a fugitive slave bill,some of the provisions 
of which were so merciless, and unnecessary as 
they were inhuman, that they would have dis- 
graced the worst despotism of Europe. They 


'| repealed that ** Missouri compromise act,’ which 


they had themselves forced upon the North, 
against their wishes and their votes; and after 
having attained all their share of the benefit, they 


struck it down, against the indignant and almost | 
unanimous protest of the whole North, for the | 
|| purpose of forcing slavery upon an unwilling peo- 
|| people. 
| means, the settlement of Kansas by free-State 


They undertook to prevent, by violent 


men. They invaded that Territory, and plundered 


‘| and murdered its citizens by armed force, with 
| arms belonging to, and taken from, the National | 
| 


Government. They imposed upon its people ar- 


'| bitrary, wicked, and bogus legislation by a fraud- 


| ulent Legislature. They were left to the tender 
| mercies of border ruffians, unprotected by the 
These peaceable inhabit- 


by these invaders, at the instigation of southern 
Not satisfied with all this, they tried 
to force upon them, against their consent, a con- 


| stitution permitting and protecting slavery; and 


for ** spurning the bribe,’’ they 


have been kept 
out of the Union, and made to suffer all manner 


of indignities. Every new triumph of the South 
/and every concession by 


the North has only 
whetted their — for still more, and encour- 
aged them in making greater claims and more un- 
reasonable demands, until to-day they are threat- 
ening the overthrow of the Government if we do 
to their slave property in territory which we do 
/not now owm. If this has been the action of the 
South, and such are her monstrous and unreason- 
able demands upon the North, is it not well to 
inquire the value of this connection with the 
South, and the consequences to us and to her of 
now binds us together? 


not give them additional guarantees for protection 


Ina speech which I made in this H ' 
| 30th day of April last, I used the fellvtrion tae. 


guage: 


| dissolution of the Union, in the event of 
Not | 
While she has furnished to | 


they suspected they contained anything in con- | 


an- | 
ly to extend and | 
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“But we of the North are not only threatened with a 


: : : a contingency 
which f think is sure to happen, namely, the election ~ A] 


Republican President ; but we are told that non-intercourse 
is to be established immediately with the North, and the 
South will purchase no more of her products. This is, in- 
deed, alarming ; but let us inquire how this is to be effected 
Everything that thg South has tosell, her poverty compels 
her to sell for cash only 5 while everything we dispose of to 
the South, we give her a liberal credit upon. ‘The South 
to-day cannot, in my opinion, pay its debts; and it has not 
property enough, in my judgment—not what we of the 
North call property—to pay seventy-five cents on the dollar 
of what it owes. And shall they talk of non-intercourse ? 
Why, if yon except the last few years, in which the South 


| has been remarkably prosperous, owing to the high price 


of her products—a state of things which it is impossible 
should Jast; and the North has lost more money at the 
South a great deal than she has ever made by the trade of 
the Sonth ; and there is scarcely a northern meichant who 
has not been obliged to depend upon his profits from custom 


| received from the middle and western States to meet his 
| losses suffered in trade at the South. 


I remember woll 
that inthe great commercial revulsion that swept over this 
country like a tornado in 1837, every northern merchant 


| that I Knew in all the northern cities that dealt exclusively 


with the South failed and was ruined. The same thing 
again occurred in 1842—the year in which the United States 
bankrupt law was passed, which wiped out untold millions 
of southern indebtedness ; more, in fact, than the profits of 
the whole trade of the South would then amount to for half 
a score of years. The only houses that survived those two 


| storms were those which had kept clear of trading with the 
| South.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, what I then said I fully believed, 
and thoughtl knew. Ithas now become history, 
which no one thinks of denying. I have traded 
much with the South, and my own experience is 
corroborative of these views. I have bestowed 
much thought and investigation upon the subject, 
and [ am willing to stake my reputationas a mer- 
chant upon the record of the declaration that, 
commercially and financially, if you take into view 
only the business interests of the two sections, the 
North would be better off if this Union should be 
dissolved to-morrow. Evenif this Union is to be 
perpetuated, in my opinion the South never will, 
and never can, pay one half of its indebtedness to 
the North without contracting new debts to help 
meet its old obligations. The whole property of 
all the cotton States, if you except slaves, will 
not equal, by many millions, in my judgment, 
that of the State of Massachusetts. he great 


| staple of .the South, about which she boasts so 


much, and with which she is to move the world, 
does not amount to one half as much as the annual 
products of Massachusetts. And I will venture 
the prediction, that within eight years American 
cotton will not be of one half the relative import- 
ance to manufactures that it is to-day, from 
causes which I have not time now to enumerate; 
and the introduction of flax will diminish the use 
of it very materially. 

I have spoken of the property of the South, if 
you except slaves. But why except slaves? Be- 
cause they are not property, only ina conventional 
sense. They are not good for anything to pay 
debts with beyond the community where slavery 
is legalized; and they add nothing to the aggre- 
gate wealth of a country or a community. They 
are no more property, so far as the wealth of the 
community is concerned, ihay our population at 
the North is property. All labor adds to the pro- 
ductive wealth of a country; and the only differ- 
ence between slave labor and free labor, in this 
connection, is, that our laborer owns his own 
labor, and the slave’s labor is owned by another; 
and being forced labor, is less productive than the 
other; consequently less valuable as a source of 
wealth than the free labor. There is no better 
illustration, perhaps, that can be given than in 
peon slavery. Peons are held to service, and can- 
not control thear own labor, because it is owned 
by another; and yet they‘are not property; but 
they are quite as much property, so far as the 
State is concerned, as slaves. If, therefore, you 
deduct the estimated value of the slaves from the 
aggregate property of the South, the balance pre- 
sents but a meager show; not much more than 
enough, certainly, to pay its indebtedness to 
others. 

But I think I hear the question asked, how will 
the trade of the North be improved by a separa- 
tion from the South? Because the want of thrift 
at the South is such, and the system of Jong and 
loose credits prevails to such an extent there, that 
a large portion of the southern trade is not worth 
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having, the losses upon it being greater to the 
merchant than the profits. The credits are almost 
all upon one side; consequently the josses are also. 
There is no reciprocity in the credit system be- 
tween the North and the South. There is scarce! 

any thing of northern manufacture that the Sout 

will not want as much after disunion as it does 
now. There is hardly any product or manufac- 
ture of the North that the South now purchases 
of herthat she cannot furnish against the markets 





so much greater in numbers, with almost infinite 
resources, that such an unequal contest could only | 


excite feelings of pity for them with every reflect- | 


ing mind. We can afford to be magnanimous and 
forbearing; and let us do nothing which will put 


us in the wrong, in any particular, in the eyes of | 


the civilized world. 


If we do not yield, we are told by the advocates 


of compromise, we are like the Government and 


_ tories of Great Britain in the days of theRevo- 


of the world; therefore free trade, so far as the | 


South is concerned, could make bat little difference 


to the commercial or manufacturing interests of | 


the North. 

If we should have a peaceable division—which 
1 conceive next to impossible; but if it were pos- 
sible, the trade of the South would be more valu- 
able to the North than itis now. Credit would 
be much more restricted than now, and our losses 
would be comparatively light. Our Government 


would also be relieved from an cnormous expend- | 


iture, which we have been, are now, and prob- 
ably will be, obliged to incur for the benefit of 
the South, if we continue together, most of which 
is drawn from the pockets of the northern peo- 
ple. The persons and property of our citizens 
would be much better protected then than pow. 
A united North, under one Government, would 
then, as now, be masters of this continent; and 
all other Powers here would have to bow in hum- 
ble submission to our will. We should be three 
times as great in numbers, very much larger in 
inhabited territory, and in wealth, power, and 


lution. They were told by the Burkes and the 
Pitts that the colonists were right in resisting, and 


the King would lose the colonies if the Govern- | 
| ment did not recede. 


So we were told now that 
this Government shall be overthrown, if we do 
not cease to hate slavery and love freedom. It 
scems to me this parallel should be reversed. The 
colonists were struggling against usurpation and 


> 


aggressions on the part of those in power. They | 


would not yield, and they overthrew their power. 
Just so with us. We have resisted the usurpa- 
tions and aggressions of the slave power, and they 
would not listen to our appeals; and we have risen 


in our strength, and overthrown them. 


material resources, incalculably superior to the |; 


United States when she waged a successful war 


against Great Britain, no longer ago than 1812; a | 


nation of freemen, with resources so vast, with an 
intelligence so great, with a mission so important, 


what a spectacle we should present to the civil- | 


ized world! 
When I reflect upon it, I see so clearly such a 


bricht future before me that I am more than half |, 


reconciled to the separation of these States, if, in || were completely subservient to his will. 


the providence of God, itis destined to take place. 


In that event Canada would rush to our embrace, | 


and give us a trade which would be of great and 
increasing value. Our trade and commerce with 
Centrai Americaand Mexico would be no longer 
hampered and obstructed by the jealousies of the 
South. Before the close of Mr. Lincoln’s admin- 
istration, we should find our trade extended, and 
our commercial and financial prosperity (perme- 
ating every industrial interest of the country) ex- 
ceeding that of any other period in our history. 


But suppose the South should make war upon | 


us: what will be our situation as compared with | 


hers? This, I allow, would be a serious matter 
for us, but complete destruction to them; and may 
Heaven, in its infinite mercy, save us from such 
an impending calamity! Butif it must come, we 
have the power and the means, such as the South 
could not cope with fora moment. In suchacon- 
test, she would have but little money, and no 
credit; fewer in numbers, with a pase! 4 popula- 
tion at home requiring a large force to keep in 
subjection. With us, either one of several of our 
old States could raise, equip, and maintain a con- 
siderable army upon its own resources; and all 
combined, could defy the world in arms. This is 
no exaggerated picture, as every thoughtful man 
knows. Isit for us, then, to humiliate ourselves, 
sacrifice our principles, and be bound hand and 
foot by this arrogant slave power, to save these 


southern States from rushing upon their own | 


destruction? Never! Never! 

But they are our brethren; and we would not 
forget, if we could, that they are descendants of 
the same heroicancestry,and thus far have shared 
with us a common destiny. And let us remem- 
ber, “that they know not what they do.’’? They 
have been deceived and imposed upon, as to our 
Erp and views, by our opponents at the 
North, and by a venal press, as no people ever 
were before; and their own orators at home, for 
selfish and unworthy ends, have purposely de- 
ceived them, by misrepresenting and abusing us. 
They have no realizing sense of their own weak- 
ness, or of the immense resources and mighty 
power of the North. Therefore we should have 
charity forthem. They are as brave a people, I 
believe, as ever lived. They are not averse to 
fighting, and much less forbearing than the peo- 
ple ofthe North. The northern peopleare equally 
brave, with cooler heads and better judgment, and 


I heard the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi say, the other day, that it would soon be 
too late, if it was not already, to tender the olive 
branch of peace; that cbstinacy and refusal to 
make concessions in season cost one king of Eng- 
land his head, and drove another, his successor, 
into exile. And he compared us to King James, 
who refused to listen to all complaints until he 
saw his kingly scepter passing from him, when 
he would gladly have made all the concessions 
demanded of him; but it was too late, and he was 
driven into exile. 
misapplication. The parallel should be reversed. 
James came into power under most favorable aus- 
pices, with a Parliament devoted to his interests, 
which, if he had been moderate and wise, he could 
have kept to the close of his reign. The Church 
was strong in its attachmentto him,and the judges 
dut he 
was a Roman Catholic. The Church, however, 
had no disposition to meddle with his religion 
and encroach upon his prerogative, } 

3ut James was a propagandist, and was determ- 
ined to make others think as he did. He trampled 
upon the laws; he violated the Constitution; he 
set at defiance the will of the people; he corrupted 
the courts; he bribed the Parliament;and had no 
respect for ‘the rights of conscience. He could 
not believe that Protestants could have conscien- 


Here, again, is the mistake of | 





tiousconvictions; they were, in hisestimation, but | 


foolish whims. 


bitrary exercise of power, cost him his throne. | 


Is it not precisely so with those who have had 
possession of our national Government. 
propagandism ofslavery, they have trampled upon 
the laws, violate? the Constitution, bribed Con- 
gress, corrupted courts, and set at defiance the will 
of the people, who have risen in their might and 
driven them into exile—an exile, I trust, as return- 
less as was that of their old prototype James IT; 
and if this political revolution of ours should be 
as bloodless, and as beneficent in its results as 
that of 1688, then, indeed, may the people well 
rejoice. 


This Government, in my setenent. will never | 


be overthrown. We may have secession, tem- 


porary, perhaps permanent; and it may be wise | 
policy to let some of the refractory States go, 


peaceably if they must; but they will never repent 
it but onee, and that will be always. If they can 


| afford to go, we can cerfainly afford to lose them. 


3ut deeply as I should deplore it, I should feel 
that much worse political evils could befall us; 
and, for one, I should try to be content. 


I do not believe, with some of those who are | 


imploring us to submit to any demand to save || 
| the Union that ee be made upon us, that free- || 
dom will die with the destruction of this Repub- | 


lic, and who point to the experience of Europe | 


and the Republics of South America in confirma- 
tion of their prophecy. Freedom and free insti- 


tutions rest upon the intelligence of the people, | 


and free constitutions can never exist upon any 


| other basis. Our American Constitution and our 


free institutions are but the evidence of the intel- 
ligence of the American 
but the effect of that intelligence ,and if this Con- 
stitution and Governmentare overthrown, it will 


, be by one section of the Confederacy, because its 
| people were notsufliciently intelligent to appreciate || 


eople; not the cause, | 
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their blessings or comprehend their value; and for 
them a military despotism may be demanded by 
the necessities of their condition. But the free- 
men of the North could no more be subjected to 
despotic rule than could the lightning of heaven 
be curbed. Such a rule would be as pack-threads 
upon the arms of an unshorn Samson. 

Before 1 close, I wish to saya word in reply to 
the asperstons so frequently east upon the fair 
fame of Massachusetts and her distinguished chief 
magistrate. 1 will say now, what I have said 
before in this place, that Massachusetts “ needs 
no eulogy from any of her sons.’’ “ Her works 
yraise her;’’ and envy or malice may occasion 
ier disparagement; but she stands forth to-day, 


| in the estimation of all enlightened men through- 


out the world, as the model State of this Union. 
Her achievements in science, in literature, in arts, 
inindustrial pursuits, and in works of benevolence, 


| and her intellectual and moral standard, are alto- 


gether unsurpassed by any section of equal terri- 
torial extent upen this continent. Equally pre- 
eminent is her historic greatness; and so well 
settled is this by the general judgment of all man- 


| kind, that no one whose opinion is worth quoting 


dares to deny her historic supremacy. Her de- 
votion to the interests of freedom is but the record 
of her history. She ever has been, and ever will 
be, true to her plighted faith. She will observe 
every constitutional obligation, As she made 
greater sacrifices of the treasures of her coffers 
and the blood of her sons than any other State, 
to secure constitutional liberty, so she will always 


| stand by the flag of the Union, as the symbol of 


its power and the type of its continuity. 

Her excellent Governor has been most basely 
slandered, not only by the Opposition press, but 
within she walls of this Capitol, by those who 
should have kyown better, as a defender of the 
invasion of Virginia by John Brown. The record 


| of his testimony, given under the solemnities of 
| an oath, not long after the occurrence, in this very 
| Capitol, before the ** Harper’s Ferry investigating 


committee,’’ stamps the declaration as false. He 
has often declared in public and private that Jolin 
srown’s invasion of Virginia was without justi- 
fication or warrant, 


Mr. MAYNARD. Ifthe gentleman from Mas- 


| sachusetts will allow me, | desire to say a single 


His propagandism, and his ar- || 


word in explanation of his remark that the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts has been grossly slandered 
in respect to his favoring the John Brown raid, 
I suppose it is proper that the fact should be 
known, that the statement of the supposed sen- 
timent of the Governor of Massachusetts origin- 
ated in a reported speech, delivered in ‘Tremont 


|| Temple,if Lmistake not, about the 19th of Novem- 
In their | 


ber, 1859, on taking the chair to preside over a 
meeting called for the purpose of sympathizing 
with the family of John Brown, perhaps, or with 
some persons connected with that unfortunate 
affair. 

Mr. ALLEY. I will say tothe gentleman from 
Tennessee that I desire not to be understood as 
imputing to any one in this House, or in the Sen- 


ate, an intentional misrepresentation of the posi- 


tion of Governor Andrew. I stated that he has 
been basely slandered by the Opposition press at 
the North, and that the report which has been 
made of his remarks on the oceasion to which the 
gentleman refers was a garbled report; that he has 


| since contradicted it; and that his testimony given 


before the investigating committee of the Senate 
proves the declaration to have been false. 1 will 


| state to the gentleman further, that | have heard 


Governor Andrew, both in private and in public, 


| say that the invasion of John Brown was without 


justification or excuse; that he never had the 
slightest sympathy with his raid whatever, and 
that he never said in his life that he would justify 
or tolerate any such conduct. 

Massachusetts has had twenty-one Governors 


| since theadoption of her first constitution, in 1780, 
| all of them able and distinguished, most of them 


eminent, and some of them illustrious; but inevery 
thing that constitutes true greatness of character 
and mind, not one among them all was the supe- 
rior of John A. Andrew. 

Sir, we must stand upon the Constitution and 
a just and faithful execution of the jaws, as our 
fathers framed and as they administered them. 
There is no one that does not deplore civil war; 
and he is a madman and foo! that would not exert 
every nerve and exhaust every honorable means 
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to avert it. But “‘ there is a point beyond which 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue;’’ and when the 
dread alternative comes, if come it must, every 
patriot will say that the integrity of the Govern- 
ment must be maintained, and the flag of our 
country defended at any cost and every hazard. 
The decendants of those who fought at Lexington 
and Concord, Bunker Hill and Saratoga, will 


never see our star-spangled banner trailing in the | 


dust, 
Mr. Speaker, whether this Government is to 


stand or fall in its present entirety, is known but || 
to Him whose eye alone penetrates the future; || 


but whether it stand or fall, I have faith in the 


wisdom and patriotism of the American people; |, #! eee 2 rae os 
| signed, on the 26th instant, an act (S. No. 97) to 


and if we are only true to our convictions, we 
have a future most hopeful, a mission most im- 
portant, and a desuny most glorious. 


Mr. PRYOR obtained the floor, but yielded to || 
Mr. GARNETT, who moved that the House || 


adjourn, 

‘The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
a quarter before five o’clock ) the House adjourned 
until Monday next. 


IN SENATE. 
Mownpay, January 28, 1861. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurney. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. ° 
A message, in writing, was received from the 


President of the United States, by Mr. Gross- | 


BRENNER, his Secretary. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 


ate a report of the Secretary of the Navy, in an- 


swertoa resolution of the 19th instant, instructing | 


the eee of the Navy to inform the Senate 
whether he has accepted, either with or without 


mitting, in compliance with a resolution of the | 


House of Representatives of the 3d January, 1861, 


the report of the superintendent of ordnance at the | 


Washington navy-yard on rifled cannon and the 
armament of ships-of-war — ordered at twelve 
o’clock and ten minutes. 

Report of Lieutenant John Mullan, called for 
by the resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 18th of December, 1860—ordered at twelve 
o’clock and eleven minutes. 


BILL BECOME A LAW. 


A message from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. Grossprenner, his Secretary, 
announced that the President had approved and 


authorize the institution of a suit against the Uni- 
ted States, to test the title to lots Nos. 5 and 6, 
in the Hospital square, in San Francisco. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SEWARD presented a petition of citizens 
_of Oswego county, New York, remonstrating 
against any legislation under or by which the 


| st any. 
| local institution of slavery may be extended into 
|| 

| 





| 


any Territories of the United States, whether 

| north or south of the old Missouri compromise 
| line; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Daniel D. 

Foote, of Dobb’s Ferry, New York, asking that 

| the rights of the people in all the States and Ter- 


|| ritories be recognized; which was ordered to lie 


condition, any drafts, or orders, or requests, to | 


pay money to the Chiriqui Improvement Com- 
pany and Ambrose w.T 

them, or any one else for them, or cither of them; 
and if so, the dates and amounts of such accept- 
ances. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the communication 
be laid on the table, and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to print 
will go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HALE. Must a motion to print a com- 
munication from an Executive Department go to 
the Committee on Printing ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


so. 


The Chair thinks 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the | 


Senate a report of the Secretary of State, com- 
municating, in obedience to law, a list of clerks 


year 1860; which was ordered to lie on the table. 
He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of War, communicating, in obedience 


to law, statements showing the contracts made | 


under ‘the authority of that Department during 
the year 1860; which, on motion of Mr. Witson, 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia, 


He also laid before the Senate a report of the 


Secretary of War, in answer to a resolution of 
the Senate calling for the report of Major Carle- 
ton, relative to the Mountain Meadows massacre; 
which, on motion of Mr. Witson, was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, | 


by Mr. Hays, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills; in which 
the concurrence of the Senate was requested: 

A bill (No. 759) erenting an invalid pension to 
Jacob Gates; and 

A bill (No. 328) for the relief of Amanda Batts, 


Laura P. W. Young, and Betsey Murdock, heirs | 


of Barbara Walker. 
PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS. 


hompson, or either of || 


on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of seven hundred 
| citizens of the State of New York, praying the 
speedy adoption of such measures as will restore 
peace and harmony to the country; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Ge- 
neVa, Ontario county, New York, praying the 
passage, during the present session of Congress, 
of a law to allow pensions to the militia and other 
| soldiers and officers of the war of 1812, and their 
widows; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. . 

Mr. HUNTER presented a memorial of im- 
porters of hardware, at Philadelphia, in relation 
to the duty on articles manufactured of iron and 
steel; which was referred to the select committee 
on the tariff bill of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. WILSON. I present the petition of Moses 
Davenport and others, citizens of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, asking for the passage of the com- 


stand that these petitioners ask for an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States recogniz- 


| ing and protecting slavery south of 36° 30’ in ex- 
| isting territory, and in territory not yet purchased, 
and other employés of that Department for the || 


conquered, orstolen. They ask that the Consti- 


| tution may be amended so as to prevent the Gen- 


eral Government from abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia while it exists in Virginia; 
and to have the Constitution amended so that the 
citizens of Massachusetts of the African race, 


| who have had the right of suffrage since 1780, 


| shall be denied that right; and the consideration, 
| I believe, is the equalization of the fees of the com- 
missioners under the fugitive slave law. I move 
that it lie on the table. 





] 





| 
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The message further announced that the House | 


had ordered, on the 25th instant, the printing of 
the following documents: 


Letter from the acting Secretary of the Interior, | 


presenting the account of E. A. Deslonde, for 


clerk hire, under act of August 18, 1855—ordered || 


at twelve o’clock and nine minutes. 
Letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 


It was so ordered. 

Mr. BIGLER presented a petition of citizens 
of Snyder county, Pennsylvania, praying the 
adoption of the compromise measures proposed 
by Hon. Mr. Crirrenpen; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He aiso presented a petition of citizens of Car- 
bon county, Pennsylvania, praying the ag oy 
of the compromise measures proposed by Hon. 
Mr. Crirrenpen; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. . 

Mr.GWIN. I present the petition of Wil- 
liam Rabé, secretary of the Pacific railroad con- 
ventions held in the cities of San Francisco and 
Sacramento, in theState of California, in the years 
1858 and 1859, praying the passage of the Pacific 
railroad bill. I move that it lie on the table, and 
be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorial will 
lie on the table; and the motion to print will be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, I have 
been charged with several petitions, which I take 
pleasure in presenting to the Senate. Here isa 
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| of Kentucky, presents a practical basis for 





promise resolutions of Mr. Critrenpen. I under- +. 4 : ; 
| it, if any Senator wants it referred, after it shall 





| kimer county, in the State of New York, solemnly be. 


_ January 28, 
petition from citizens of the Buieef Mesechn. 
setts: 


The undersigned, citizens of the State of Massach 
believing that the proposition of Hon. Joun J. Cp. 





usetts, 
CRITTENDEN, 
of the questions now disturbing the peace fe ment 
respectiully pray that the same may be adopted. ¥ 

Here is a petition on the same subject from 
citizens of Grand Rapids, in the State of Michi- 
gan, without distinction of party, presenting the 
same appeal and prayer to the Senate. Here is 
another, addressed to the Senate and House of 
Representatives: 

The undersigned, citizens and voters, residents of Her- 


2 , hag gand 
entreat that Congress will pass the Crittenden resolutions 
“> 


and give us the opportunity to vote on and decide at the 
ballot-box the constitutional amendments in those resoly 
tions embraced ; and your memorialists will ever pray. 
Next is a petition of citizens of the State of 
Michigan, who, without distinction of party, re- 
spectfully memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to adopt my resolutions, as a reasonable 
and just basis for the adjustment of the national 
difficulties which now distract, impoverish, and 
demoralize the country; or, congressional adjust- 


| ment proving impracticable, then to refer direct] 
| to the people of all the States, for their action, the 
| Crittenden propositions, so called. 


I have another petition from citizens of the 
State of Michigan, to the same effect precisely. 
Here is another, also from citizens of Michigan, 
in the same language; another from citizens of the 


| same State, to the same effect; another from cit- 
| izens of the same State, to the same effect; an- 
| other from citizens of the same State, to the same 


effect. It is a very patriotic State that is coming 
up, Mr. President. I move that all these peti- 
tions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask the unanimous consent 
of the Senate to introduce a bill of which notice 
has not been given, for the purpose of having it 
printed and laid on the tables of Senators. 

Leave was granted; and the bill (S. No. 549) 
amendatory of, and supplemental to, the acts 
approved February 12, 1793, and September 18, 
1850, in respect to fugitives from justice, and 
from service, was read the first and second times 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I move that it lie on the 
table, and be printed. 

Mr. MASON. Does the Senator propose to 
refer it? . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be prepared to refer 
have been printed. 

Mr. MASON. I think it ought to be referred. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am willing to refer it now, 
if Senators wish it. Let it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
Mr. HALE, from the Committee on the Post 


| Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred the 


bill (H. R. No. 811) for the relief of H. Bledsoe, 
William Bryson, William C. Scott, William Doty, 
and others, reported it with an amendment, and 
recommended its passage. 

Mr. WADE, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. No. 920) for the relief of Marvin M. 
Hickox and A. M. Pettingill, of Vigo county, 
Indiana, reported it without amendment, and rec- 
ommended its passage. 


MRS. E. A. LINN. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered, by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be instructed 
to inform the Senate if he has executed the order of the 
Senate in favor of Mrs. E. A. Linn, widow of the late 
Lewis F. Linn, formerly a member of this body, passed 
March 20, 1860, and if he has not, the reason why. 


LAND OFFICE REPORT. 


Mr. FITCH. The Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred the following resolution, re- 
port it back, having filled the blanks, and recom- 
mend its adoption: 

Resolved, That there be printed six thousand copies of 
the report of the Commissioner of Public Lands—tive thou 


sand for the use of the Senate and one thousand for the use 
of the General Land Office. 
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Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I will say to 
the Senate that this resolution originated with the 
Committee on Public Lands. It is a resolution 
that is designed to distribute the Land Office 
report to the extent of the order proposed here. 
The information which 1s communicated in the 
report of the Commissioner of Public Lands, at 
this session of Congress, is very valuable. The 
great reputation of the officer at the head of that 
bureau, and his extraordinary abilities, are famil- 
iar, | believe, to every member of the Senate. I will 
state that 1 have caused to be pwoees a synop- 
sis that is perhaps too long to be read now, call- 
ing especially the attention of the Senate to the 
contents of the report. There never has been 
made a report so full and so entirely satisfactory 
from that bureau, from the day of its origin to 
the present time. It is a report of unequaled 
ability; it is a report unequaled in the extent and 
the accuracy and the satisfactory character of 
the information that it gives. 
that this resolution from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Printing, which was put on foot at the instance 
of the Committee on Public Lands, will be adopted 
at once, and this order given by the Senate. The 
report itself is, from this time forward, I have no 
question, to become the hand-book of every stu- 
dent of our system of public lands, and every 
studeng of the geograpbical character and history 
of the United States#® 1 can have no question 
that it will be adopted. I hope that it may. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. 1 am requested to pre- 


sent an appeal to the Senate by the presidents of 
a great amount and extent of railroad property 
in this country, who met here recently on busi- 
ness connected with those railroads; and, havmg 
finished that business, thought that they might, 
without impropriety, venture to express their 
opinions on the great subject of the day. They 
did also unanimously pass resolutions declaratory 
of their opinion, and a resolution requesting that 
I should present them to the Senate, which I 
now do, and ask that they be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
read the memorial. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Witiarp’s Hore, 
WasHINGTON City, January 23, 1861. 

Ata meeting of the representatives of the four great East 

and West railroad lines, and their principal connections, 


held in this city, the following named persons being pres- 
ent: 


I hope and trust | 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I stated exactly what | 
it was; that they had passed the resolutions ex- 
pressive of their views; and, by an additional res- 
olution, declared that they should be presented to 
the Senate, and that I should present them. I 
take that to be, in substance, an address to the 
Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I object to its reception. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Well, sir 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, 
** Shall the paper be read ?’’ 

Mr. HALE. I do not object to its reading, bute 





| to its reception. 


J. Edgar Thomson, president Pennsylvania Central Rail- 


road Company ; Erastus Corning, president New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company ; C.Vibbard, general superintendent 
New York Central Railroad Company; Nathaniel Marsh, re- 
eciver New York and Erie railroad ; 5.M. Felton, president 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad Com- 
pany; Thomas L. Jewett, president Pittsburg, Columbus, 
and Cincinnati Railroad Company ; John W. Garrett, pres- 


ident Baltimore and Obio Railroad Company ; 8.8. L’Hom- | 
medieu, president Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Rail- | 


road Company ; Warren Colburn, vice president Toledo and 
Wabash Railroad Company; J. J. Houston, general agent 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railroad Company ; 
John 8. Barbour, president Orange and Alexandria Railroad 
Company; 8. M. L. Barlow, president of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad Company ; John R. Thomson, secre- 
tary Camden and Amboy Railroad Company; C. 8. Tap- 
pan. general agent Philadelphia and Elmira line ; Larz An- 
derson, director Litthke Miami Railroad—— 

Mr. HALE. i rise toa question of order. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
suspend the reading of the a 

_Mr. HALE. I want to know if that is a peti- 

tion or a memorial addressed to the Senate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Yes. 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair under- 


stood the Senator from Kentucky to say that it 
was, 

Mr. HALE. 
papers, purporting to be the proceedings of that 
meeting, itis not of that kind. Of course, I do 
rot want to question the Senator’s word 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will 
ask"the Senator from Kentucky whether it is a 
memorial addressed to the Senate? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I stated exactly what 
it was. The gentleman need not question my 


word, 
I did not. 





~ Mr. HALE. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. He may make a ques- 

tion as to the propriety of receiving the paper. 
Mr. HALE. Sai the Senator’s pardon. | 


— be the last man entirely to question his 
word. 


If it is what I saw in the news- | 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I suppose that is a 
question of order to be decided by the Presiding | 
Officer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the Presid- 
ing Officer, upon the statement of the Senator 
from Kentucky, and upon the action of the Sen- 
ate on two occasions within the last week, must 
decide that, not being a memorial, it cannot be 
received. 

Mr. HALE. Very well, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
decided. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Cannot a citizen ap- 
peal to Congress in the language of resolution as 
well as any other form of petition? There is no | 
form of petition given. The Constitution only 
guaranties to citizens the right of petitioning Con- | 
cress. Ido not see the distinction. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would 


to the fact that his colleague the other day pre- 
sented resolutions passed by a convention in the 


State of Kentucky, which were sent to him with 


The Senate so || 
|| in the Senate, is, that the Senate have uniformly, 
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the same result. The question is, whether the 
paper shall be received. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. Certainly. 

_ Mr. GRIMES. I think a case precisely sim- 
ilar to this occurred in the Senate at its last ses- 
sion. A meeting was held somewhere in the State 
of New York, if I remember rightly, and resolu- 
ions were submitted to that meeting, and adopted, 


a 


_ requesting the Senator from Oregon {Mr. Lane} 


to present the proceedings of that meeting to the 


. Ty 
| Senate. When they were presented here, the 


Senator from Mississippi, the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and Militia, [Mr. 
Davis,] objected to their consideration, and they 
were not received at that time; and that action of 
the Senate was universally concurred ia by all 
the members of this body. I think the case is 
exactly similar. 

Mr. HALE. As I raised this question, | wish 
simply to state, in a very few words, the reason 
of it. 1, of course, have no want of respect to 
the gentlemen composing the meeting, nor to the 
Senator who presents these proceedings; but my 
recollection, after a somewhat protracted service 


| whenever the question has been raised, refused 
| to receive the proceedings of meetings on various 
| subjects, unless they ended with a prayer ora 


| the request that they should be laid before the || at his house; but they are certainly not a record 


Senate; and on the vote of the Senate, the paper 
was not received, because it was nota memorial. | 
The other day, afterwards, a similar resolution | 


| was presented by some other Senator, and by a | 


vote of the Senate not received upon the same | 
ground. The Senator from Missouri, I think, 
offered resolutions adopted at a great meeting at | 
St. Louis. ? 

Mr. POLK. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This seems to be 
of the same character, and the Chair feels himself 
bound by the action of the Senate on those oc- 
casions. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
say a word? I was aware of that action of the 
Senate on the cases alluded to by the Chair, and 
therefore declined the request of a public meeting 
in my State to present their proceedings to the 
Senate, and informed them that the Senate had 
declined to receive papers of that character. I 
conformed my action to it. I do not know any- 
thing about this paper. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the Secretary be 
— to read, for my information, the last reso- 

ution informally? or if he will hand it to me, I 
will read it myself. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 


Mr. President—— 


**Resolved, That the chairman be requested to commu- 


| nicate the action of this meeting to Hon. Joun J. Crir- 


TENDEN, of the Senate, and Hon. T'Homas Corwin, Rep- 
resentative in Congress, for the purpose of presentation to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives.” 


Mr. POWELL. 


If my colleague will allow | 


me, I will state that the resolutions which I pre- | 


sented from Kentucky were different from these || 


now before the Senate, in this: The mass meeting | 
| in Kentucky did not adopt any resolution request- 
ing their proceedings to be presented to the 
Senate. I was requested by a letter from the offi- | 


cers of the meeting to present them. 
lutions presented a moment since by my colleague 
distinctly declare that they desire them to be pre- 
sented to the Senate. I think there is a very 


marked difference between the cases. 1 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I think so, Mr. Presi- 


dent; and, with all proper regard to, the decision | 


of the Chair, which seems to conform to similar 
cases as it is supposed, I desire, from a clear con- 
viction that this does come within the privilege 
secured by the Constitution, of petitioning Con- 
gress, to take an appeal from the decision of the 


memorial to the Senate. This was a meeting of 
gentlemen whom I understand to be superintend- 
ents and presidents of railroads—a very import- 


| ant class of people—held at Willard’s hotel; and 
call the attention of the Senator from Kentucky | 


I think the proper course would have been for 
them to request some gentleman that boards at 
Willard’s to hand them to Willard, and ask him 
to keep them there as a record of what was done 


of the Senate—not proceedings for its considera- 
tion. That is my view. 

Mr. POLK. I do not know what has been the 
course of the Senate on this subject; but on a se- 
ries of resolutions presented by myself afew days 
since from the city of St. Louis, the Senate voted 
to reject them. I thought at the time it was not 
exactl? right. I suppose that any single citizen 
of the United States has a right to petition Con- 


| gress for a redress of grievances, or for any meas- 
ure that he deems proper for the action of that 


body, if, indeed, the action be such as the body 
should take. Now, sir, here is a series of reso- 
lution passed by gentlemen, all admitted to be 
respectable, oak in the resolutions themselves 
there is a request that they be presented to Con- 
gress. Each one of these gentlemen might have 
presented these resolutions as an individual citi- 
zen. If he had presented them in the shape ofa 
petition to Congress, asan individual citizen, this 
body would undoubtedly receive them. Here are 
a number of gentlemen that unite in the paper a 
request that it shall be presented to Congress. It 
seems to me that it isa petition of a much stronger 
character than the sort to which I have just re- 
ferred. [admit that in the case which was re- 
ferred to by the Presidmg Officer, from Miseouri, 
the action of the Senate was adverse to the recep- 
tion of the resolutions passed by the meeting. | 
thought myself at the time that it was a bad pre- 
cedent, and if we follow that precedent, it will be 
following a bad line of precedents. I shall my- 
self vote for the reception of the resolutions pre- 
sented by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANE. In the case alluded to by the 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Grimes,} which i rec- 


| ollect very well, the proceedings there had were 


| in the State of New York. 
| olutions were adopted, and the proceedings were 
The reso- | 


at one of the largest meetings, perhaps, ever held 
At that meeting res- 


forwarded to me, with a request in the last reso- 
lution that I would present them to the Senate. I 


| did it, and recollect very well that the course pur- 
| sued by the Senate was justas stated by the Sen- 


Chair, and do so in order that the question may || 


be settled by the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If agreeable to the 
Senator from Kentucky, the Chair will submit 


|| the question to the Senate, which will bring about 


ator from lowa. With the proceedings of the 
Senate then, I felt satisfied. heard the state- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi, who recol- 
lected well the course of the Senate upon such 
matters, and was satisfied that the proper action 
was had then. I shall treat all other proceedings 


of any meeting in the same manner that they were 
treated. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, in the 
days when the Constitution was made, the right 
of petition, which is nothing more than the right 
of a popular appeal to the representative body of 


| the Government, was thought to be of some value. 
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Perhaps it was, in that day, of some value. In || of it; and if it does not amount to that, it is the 
the days of our ancestors, before the Parliament | 


of Great Britain, it had occasionally exercised a 
great influence. I believe that it has very much 
lost that power now; but still it is a privilege and 
a right secured by the Constitution. The people 
have aright to petition Congress according to the 
Constitution. Whatis the meaning of that, Mr. 
President? Was this right deemed a matter of 
substance, or was it intended as a mere formula, 
to be exercised in a particular mode or in a par- 
ticular phraseology—* I pray the honorable Sen- 
ate;’’ “1 beg the honorable Senate;’’ ** 1 desire 
to make known to the honorable Senate??? Will 
all these forms be embraced by the general lan- 
guage of the Constitution under the right of peti- 
tion? We know that this right of petition is 
frequently exercised in the most positive and man- 
datory language that is consistent with respect to 
the body, and it may well be so. It is the lan- 
guage not of supplicants. The Constitution never 
intended that our people should become suppli- 


cants, before they could have the privilege of ex- | 
wessing their opinion to their represcntatives, | 


t intended that the doors should be kept apen, by 
which the people might speak in what language 
they pleased, provided it was respectful to their 


representatives, to let them know what the pub- | 


lic voice was. 
of petition, Itis the right of freemen, to be ex- 
ercised like freemen, and not the language of mere 


supplicants who come with formal prayers in their || 


mouths. Well, sir, if this is the true sense and 
understanding of the constitutional right of peti- 
tuuon—an appeal to their representatives in Gon: 
gzress—I ask what more effective, What more brief 
mode can be adopted than that which these per- 
sons have adopted? 
depending before Congress. They express their 
opinions upon that great subject, an 
that that expression of their opinion may be pre- 
sented to the Senate of their country, and to the 
House of Representatives. 

Now, sir, is not that a petition in the sense of 
the Constitution? How are you to distifiguish 
between this and any other mode of appeal to 
the Senate, in writing, by the citizen? j 
ask me to present it to the Senate. ‘They ask in 
effect and impliedly, if the Senate will receive 
this expression of their opinion. You can make 
nothing more of it, sir; and unless we intend, by 
technical constructions and rigorous prescripuons 
of the rules, to confine the people to as precise a 
mode of coming before the Senate as possible, to 


This is the substance of the right || 


There is a great measure | 


they ask | 


They |) 


make it a narrow and a difficult road, we shall | 


never be very careful about the form or language || 


in which the people express themselves. They 
have a right to be heard when they express a de- 
sire to be heard. Have they not here expressed 
a desire to be heard? Unquestionably they have. 

Itis said that there has been a case like this 
which has been decided otherwise. Perhaps that 
may have been. 1 recollect nothing of the case. 


I takesit for granted that it is just exactly as gen- | 


tlemen have stated. That is one case. Another 
case was supposed to exist, of resolutions of a 
convention in Kentucky. Theirresolutions, how- 
ever, did not express any wish that they should 
be presented to the Senate of the United States; 
had not that in contemplation. Certainly that is 


no expression of any wish or of any petition. It | 


could not therefore be heard by the Senate under 
the right of petition, or presented to the Senate. 
But here is the contrary; here is the express 
wish and opinion that it shall be presented; and 
I leave it to the Senate—now that itis brought up | 


shall be constrained and diminished, and cut down 


toa particular form or mode of oe before || 
by their own || 


they can be allowed to be hear 
Senators or their own Representatives. I think, | 
instead of contracting, we should enlarge and keep | 
open all sorts of communication with the people; 
and that the Constitution of the United States so 
intended, when it regarded this as a matter of con- | 
sequence enough to be made a constitutional pro- 


vision, that the people should be heard upon their 


petitions. I] 


** The right of petition’’ is but parliamentary | 
language. 


poor, miserable, pitiful right of supplicants to | 


come with folded arms, and bowed heads, and 
bated breath, before Congress, and beg and sup- 
plicate. I hope no such doctrine will prevail here; 
and if ever such a decision has been given as has 
been alluded to, that it will never be repeated in 
| the Senate. Sir, 1 do not wish to occupy the time 
| of the Senate longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question to 
'| be determined is, ** Will the Senate receive the 
jqpaper; and shall it be read?’’ 

Mr. HALE called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered. 

Mr. MASON. [| agree with the honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, as faras I have had the good 
fortune to hear him, that the right of the citizen 
to petition Congress for a redress of grievances, 
taken from the old laws securing civil liberty in 
England, is one that is to be jealously guarded 
and preserved; yet [do not see the propriety, but 
I see great impropriety, in setting a precedent by 
which any citizens of any of the United States, 
expressing their opinions, as opinions, either bya 
separate mecting, as was done by these gentle- 


men, or otherwise, may send communications to | 
| the Senate or to the House of Representatives | 


as expressive of the individual opinions of the 
citizens who express them. If that course were 
pursued, it seems to me that it would lead and 
invite into a degeneration of this sacred right of 


and whigh we should ever cherish. 
It seems from the paper, as far as I heard it 
read, and from the newspapers out of doors, that 


these gentlemen,whoare certainly very respectable | 


gentlemen, assembled at Washington to determ- 
ine upon matters pertaining to the trusts com- 
mitted to them respectively by these railroad com- 
panies. 
whatever. They came here to consider their 
mutual interests in reference to the railroad trusts 
that had been committed to their charge; and 
| being bere, departing from the purpose of their 
mission to Washington, they organized them- 
selves into a meeting in one of the parlors of one 
of the hotels and expressed their individual opin- 


eration by those who know the gentlemen and 
know the value of their opinions. 1 do not know 


any of them, except one; I think I know one, | 


| personally. I doubt not their opinions are enti- 


| tled to respect, but as the opinions of individaal || 


men. I might as well, asa citizen of Virginia, 
address a note to amember of Congress, and say, 
** Such are my opinions; will you be good enough 
to lay them before the House of Representatives 
or the Senate?’’ I think it is a departure from 
the rule which protects the right of petition. The 
Senate has acted on this view. The other day, 


as I said just now, ! received from one of the 


had been held there, and that the opinions of the 


publicinterest. Whethera resolution wasadopted 
asking that they should be presented to the Sen- 
ate or not, I do not know; but I received a letter 
from a member of that meeting—I think the chair- 
man—asking me to present them to the Senate. | 
replied to him, that | should do so with pleasure, 


receiving papers of that kind. I should not feel 
_ at liberty, therefore, to vote for this, having my- 


self declined to run counter to the action of the | 


Senate. 


asa question of some importance. Sanction this 
precedent, receive these proceedings, and my 
word for it your files will be encumbered with the 
proceedings of every little caucus that is holden 
from one end of this Union to the other. The 

will come here by the dozen from New England, 


This is not the place for them. 
plicit. I think I will go as far as the Senator from 

Kentucky in favor of the right of petition, or the 
right of instruction, or any other right, but as a 
_ matter of public convenience to the body, 1 ask 


|| that the Senate adhere to the rule it bas always 
I-think I can say, without fear of 


acted upon. : 
| contradiction, that this question has been raised 


It is the right of the people to appeal || every year that I have been a member of the Sen- 


to, and make known their opinions to their rep- || ate, and that whenever the attention of the Senate 
rescntativesin writing. That isthe whole amount || has been called to it, they have uniformly refused 


petition, which is secured by our Constitution, | 


They came here on no public errand | 


ions, undoubtedly entitled to weight and consid- | 


counties of my State, information that a meeting | 


meeting had been expresséd on matters of great | 


but that the Senate at this session had declined | 


| Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I look upon this | 
again, and perhaps has received somewhat more 
consideration from Senators than it did onaformer || 
occasion—to say whether the right of the people || 


and from ‘the great West, and everywhere else. | 
Our rules are ex- | 
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| to receive the proceedings, not from a 
respect to the gentlemen that express the opinions, 
or hold the meeting; and certainly the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky does not want me to dis- 
claim that itis from no want of respect to him: for 
if I have any error towards him, it is that | re- 
spect him too much, and have so profound a rey- 
erence for his character, that sometimes the win- 
ning tones of his voice make me vote as he would 
contrary to the convictions of my own under. 
| standing. Thatisthe danger. But, sir, Ido want 
while the Senate lasts, that it shall conduct itn 
business upon the principle that italways has pur- 
sued, and that is, to receive petitions, memorials 
addresses, or anything of that sort, respectfully 
addressed to it; butif youare going to go further 
than that, and let every meeting that is got up 
anywhere, pass a resolution requesting its pro- 
ceedings to be laid before the Senate and receiye 
them, you will have to make new accommo- 
| dations to pile away your papers. Every time 
| you go into the Secretary’s office, you see a pretty 
| large space that is reserved for the files, taken up 
by a mammoth petition of three thousand clergy- 
men, remonstrating against the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill. Adopt this principle, and you will 
have the proceedings of every little caucus from 
one end of the Union to the other sent here, and 
the Senate, in short, will » made a sort of pile 
of the records of the caucus of different parties 
holden from one end of the Union to the other. 

It seems to me the only rule of safety is for the 
Senate of the United States to persevere in the 
course it has heretofore adopted, without any 
regard to the parties or sections, or whether the 
| meeting be composed of railroad presidents, or 
superintendents, or any otherclass. You will get 
yourselves into difficulty by receiving them. The 
neXt thing will be that the railroad conductors 
will come on here, and they will have a meeting, 
and they will ask that their oe may be 
put on your files; and if you have taken the pres- 
_idents and superintendents, you must take the 
proceedings of the conductors, and next, of the 
passengers. How often is it, in every presiden- 
tial contest, that a car full of passengers take a 
vote and express their opinionson the Presidency? 
The next thing will be that they will pass a res- 
olution that that vote be sent to the Senate and 
placed on its files. Now, let me assure the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky that the zeal of his 
| patriotism has outrun his judgment on this ques- 
tion, in my humble opinion, and that the course 
for us to pursue isto keep on as we have always 
done. 

Mr. SEWARD. I understand the yeas and 
nays have been called for on this question. 

[he VICE PRESIDENT. They have been 
ordered, 

Mr. SEWARD. I will barely state that on 
this occasion, as on every other since I have been 
in legislative life, I think, 1 shall vote for the re- 
ception of this paper. It is a maxim with me, 
derived from an old song, I think: 

* A health to him that would read ; 
A health to him that would write ; 


None ever fears that the truth be told, 
But him that the truth would indict.” 


ny want of 








I do not care in what way they come, whether 
they come as petitioners, or whether they come 
in publicassemblages. | do not remember exactly 
|| the language of the Constitution; but I believe the 
Constitution guaranties the right of the people to 
assemble and consider public affairs; and if thatisa 
right valuable for anything, to be used foranything, 
itistoenable them to present their Representatives, 
| their delegates, their agents, their reflections upon 
_ public affairs. I should, perhaps, feel some deli- 
cacy about this matter, if it were not that I have 
always acted upon the same principle, and on 
both the occasions referred te within the present 
session, I was in favor of receiving the papers 
presented. It does not make any difference to 
me whether they come from presidents of railroads 
or directors of railroads, or conductors of railroads, 
or passengers of railroads, or workmen of rail- 
roads; I think that it is respectful, it is consistent 
with the genius of our Government, and it will 





tend to public harmony, and to the best results, to” 


allow the people always to address the two Houses 
|| of Congress whenever they do so in language of 
respect and consideration. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, the yeas 


and nays having been ordered, it seems the fash- 
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ion, when a man is to answer yes or No, that he 
should give his reason for it, for fear he may be 
misconstrued. I do not know thatitis of any very 
great consequence; but I cannot agree with the 
Senator from New York in relation to this matter, 
that because this is a representation to Congress 


we are therefore to pay no sort of attention to our 


own rules and our own convenience. If there was 
any sort of reason for this thing —if a refusal to 
receive this paper could be construed, in any shape 
or form, into rejectigg, or even disregarding in the 
slightest degree the right of petilion, sacred as it 
is, and as we all admit it to Le—I should have no 


hesitation on the subject, nor should I be partic- | 


ular about the form; but, sir, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that the Senator from Virginia is right: 


there is a very great difference between the right of | 
‘ 


petitioninga legislative body and the rightof freely 
publishing and speaking your sentiments 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
pause It is the duty of the Chair to call up the 
list of special orders at this hour. 

Mr. MASON. There isa message on the table 
from the President of the United States, which is 
of great public interest, and I ask that it be read. 
If it is necessary, in order to have it read, that I 
should move to postpone the special order for the 
present, [ will make that motion. 

Mr. LVERSON. Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia withdraw his motion for a few moments, 
until | can make a few remarks personal to my- 
self? 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 


WITHDRAWAL OF A SENATOR. 





Mr. IVERSON. I send tothe Secretary acom- | 


munication addressed to the Senate, which I ask 
to have read, and then I propose to submit a few 
remarks. = 

The Secretary read the following communica- 
tion: 

Wasuincron City, January 28, 1861. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

The undersigned has received official information that, 
on the 19th instant, a convention of the people of Georgia, 
recently assembled, and now in session, passed the follow 
ing ordinance: 

* An ordinance to dissolve the union between the State 
of Georgia and other States united with her under a com- 
pact of government, entitled the * Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States of America.’ 

““ We, the people of the State of Georgia, in convention 
assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared 
and ordained, that the ordinance adopted by the people of 
the State of Georgia in convention on the 2d day of Janu 
ary, in the year of our Lord 1788, when the Constitution of 
the United States of America was assented to, ratified, and 
adopted ; and also all acts and parts of acts of the General 
Assembly of this State, ratifying and adopting amendments 


of the said Constitution, are hereby repealed, rescinded, | 


and abrogated. 

* We do further declare and ordain, that the Union now 
subsisting between the State of Georgia and other States, 
under the name of the United States of America, is hereby 
dissolved ; and that the State of Georgia is in the full pos- 
session and exercise of all those rights of sovereignty which 
belong and appertain to a free and independent State.”’ 

The undersigned, recognizing the validity of said ordi- 
nance, and the fact that the State which he, in part, repre- 
sents in the Senate of the United States, has withdrawn 


from the Federal Union, and is now a separate, sovereign, | 


and independent State, does not feel at liberty any longer 
to take part in the proceedings of the Senate, and shail this 
day withdraw from the body. 

Very respectfully, 

Mr. |VERSON. The paper just read by the 
Clerk informs the Senate of what has already been 
announced to the public in unofficial form, that 
the State of Georgia, by the solemn act of her sov- 
ereign convention, has withdrawn from the Fed- 
eral Union. She is no longer one of the United 
States of America, but has resumed all the pow- 
ers heretofore granted by her to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and asserted her independence as a sep- 
arate and sovereign State. In performing this 
important and solemn act, she has been influenced 
by a deliberate and firm conviction that her safety, 
her interest, and her honor, demanded it. The 
Opinion of her people has been gradually tending 


ALFRED IVERSON. 


to this point for the last ten years, and recent | 


events have strengthened and confirmed it. An 
overwhelming majority of her people have, under 
the sanction of regularity and law, elected dele- 
gates to a convention, and expressed in that elec- 
tion a determination to withdraw from the Fed- 
eral Union; and the convention, by a like decisive 
majority, and in conformity with the popular will, 
has passed an ordinance of secession. Georgia is 
One of six States which, within less than sixty 
days, have dissolved their connection with the 


. 


Federal Union, and declared their separate inde- 
pendence. An election for delegates to a conven- 
tion now in session of another State, is known to 
have resulted in favor of the same fixed determ- 
ination, and steps are now in progress by all these 
States to forma confederacy of theirown, Ina 
few weeks at furthest, a provisional government 


will be formed by them, with ample powers for | 
their own defense—with power to enter into nego- | 


tiations with other nations, to make war, conclude 
peace, form treaties, and generally to do all other 
things which independent nations may of right 
do. Provision will be made for the admission of 


other States into the new Union; and it is confi- | 
dently believed that, within a few months, all the | 


slaveholding States of the late Confederacy of the 


|| vanish into thin air. 


United States, will be united together in a bond | 
of union far more homogeneous, and therefore | 


more stable, than the one now being dissolved. 

I content myself, Mr. President, with a state- 
ment of these facts and these conclusions without 
making an argument to justify or defend them. 
I have only to say, that this action of my own 
State, and of her immediate southern neighbors 


and sisters, meets the approval of my well-con- | 


sidered and deliberate judgment; and as one of her 
native sons and loyal subjects, 1 shall cheerfully 
and joyously cast my lot with her and them, and 
sink or swim, live or die, I shal! be of and with 
her and them to the last. Sir, with the secession 


of the southern States, cither in whole or in part, | 
and the formation of a southern confederacy, two | 


grave and momentous alternatives will devolve 
upon the Federal Government and the remaining 
States which shall compose the Federal Union. 
You may acquiesce in the revolution, and acknow}l- 


edge the independence of the new contederacy, or | 
you may make war upon the seceding States and | 


attempt to force them back into a Union with you. 


If you acknowledge our independence, and treat | 
us as one of the nations of the earth, you can have 


| friendly intercourse with us; you can have an || 
equitable division of the public property and of | 


the existing public debt of the United States. If | 


you make war upon us, we will seize and hold all 
the public property within our borders or within 
our reach, and we will never pay one dollar of the 
public debt. 
guishes all public and private obligations between 
the contending States, and the individual citizens 
who compose them. The first Federal gun fired 


' upon the seceding States, the first drop of blood 


of any of their people shed by Federal troops, 
will cancel every public and private obligation of 
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have none. You may blockade our perts and lock 
up our commerce. We can live, if need be, with- 
outcommerce. But when you shut out our cotton 
from the looms of Europe, we shall see whether 
other nations will not have something to say and 
something to do on that subject. * Cotton is 
king,”’ and it will find means to raise your block- 
ade and disperse your ships, 

Mr. President, | know that hopes are enter- 
tained, and great efforts are being made to retain 
the border slaveholding States in the present Fed- 
eral Union. Let coercive measures be commenced 
against the southern coufederacy, or any of the 
seceding States, no matter in what form they may 
be adopted, and all such hopes and efforts will 
The first act of Federal le- 


| gislation looking to coercion—the first Federal 


gun fired—the first Federal ship which takes her 
station off a southern port to enforce the collec- 
tion of the Federal revenues—will bring ell the 
other southern States, including even Maryland 
—laggard as she seems to be in the vindication of 
southern independence—into an immediate alli- 
ance and union with their more southern sisters; 
and thys united, they will resist and defy all your 
efforts to subdue them. There are those, Mr. 
President, who, surrendering all hope of prevent- 
ing adisruption of the Union, and recognizing the 
existing fect of its dissolution, yet hope to see it 
reconstructed, Sir, war between the two sections 
will forever close the door ta such a project. | 
will not say, sir, that the southern States, if let 
alone, even after they have formed a separate con- 
federacy, will not listen respectfully to propesi- 
tions of reconstruction, Letthe North make them, 
and we will consider them. The southern people 
have heretofore cherished a warm and sincere 
attachment and reverence for the Union, and noth- 
ing but a stern conviction of the necessity and 
propriety of leaving it, and forming a safer and 


| more perfect Union, would have driven them to 


| the South which may be due either to the Federal | 


Government or*to the northern people. 

We care not in what shape or form, or under 
what pretexts, you attempt coercion. We shall 
consider and treat all and every effort to assert 


| your authority over us as acts of war, and shall 


meetand resistthem. You may send your armies 
to invade us by land; your ships to blockade our 
ports, and destroy our trade and commerce with 
other nations, , Be may abolish our ports of 
entry by act of Congress, and attempt to collect 
your Federal revenues by ships of war. You 


| may do all or any of these or similar acts. They 


will be acts of war, and will be so understood 
and treated; and in whatever shape you attack 
us, we will fight you. You boast of your supe- 
rior numbers and your greater strength. Remem- 
ber that ** the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle tothe strong.’’ Youhave your hundreds 
of thousands of fighting men. So have we; and, 


| fighting upon our own soil, to preserve our rights, 


vindicate our honor, and defend our homes and 
firesides, our wives and children, from the inva- 
der, we shall not be easily conquered. You may 
possibly overrun us, desolate our fields, burn our 


dwellings, lay our cities in ruins, murder our 


people, and reduce us to beggary; but you cannot 


> 


subdue or subjugate us to your governmentor your 


| will. Your conquest, if you gain one, will cost you 


a hundred thousand lives, and more than a hundred 


| million dollars. Nay, more, it will take a stand- 
|| ing army of a hundred thousand men, and mil- 
_lions of money annually, to keep us in subjec- 


| whipped. 


tion. You may whip us, but we will not stay 
We will rise again and again to vindi- 
cate our'right to liberty, and to throw off your 
oppressive and accursed yoke, and never cease 


| the mortal strife until our whole white race is ex- 


| tion. 


tinguished and our fair land given over to desola- 


the alternative of separation fromit. When they 
see (if it shall not be too long deferred) a return- 
ing sense of justice and fraternal feelings in the 
northern mind and heart, and ean find suflicient 
and reliable guarantees for the protection and per- 


| manent enjoyment of their equality and rights in 
War, by the laws of nations, extin- | 


the Union, they may, perhaps, reconsider their 
present action, and rejoin their former confeder- 
ates, 

For myself, sir, Lam free to declare that, unless 
my opinions shall be greatly changed, | shall 
never agree to the reconstruction of the Federal 
Union. ‘The Rubicon is passed; and it shallnever, 
with my consent, be recrossed. But in this sen- 
timent | may be overruled by the people of my 
State, and of the other southern States. I may 
safely say, however, that nothing will satisfy them 
or bring them back, short ofa full and explicit ree- 
ognition and guarantee of the safety of their in- 
stitution of domestic slavery and the protection 
of the constitutional rights for which in the Union 
they have been so long contending, and a denial 
of which, by their northern contederates, has 
forced them into their present attitude of separate 
independence. 

And now, Mr. President, it remains for me only 
to express my grateful acknowledgments and 
thanks for the uniform courtesy and kindness 


| with which I have been treated by all those Sen- 
| ators with whom I have had official or social re- 
| lations during my service in this body; and wish- 
| ing them each and all long life, prosperity, and 


happiness, I bid them farewell. 


RESOLUTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mr. BIGLER. Before proceeding to the read- 


ing of the message—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the 


|, Senator from Virginia was to postpone all prior 


orders, and take up the message. 
Mr. BIGLER. Iam aware of that. 
Mr. MASON. I desire to retain that motion 


| before the Senate. 


You will have ships-of-war, and we may || 


Mr. BIGLER. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the Senate to introduce a series of resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of Pennsylvania on 
the 24th instant, in reference to the present con- 
dition of the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears 
no objection to the reception of the resolutions. 

Mr. BIGLER. I ask that they be read, printed, 
and Jaid on the’ table. 

The Secretary read them. 
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The resolutions were 
ordered to be printed. 


MISSION OF 


Mr. MASON. 

Mr. WILSON. 

resent a petition ? 

Mr. MASON. 

1 suppose there are many other petitions. I ask 
that the message be seed. 

The Secretary read the President’s message. 

Mr. MASON. The resolutions of the Legis- 
lature, I believe, accompany the message. Task 
that they also may be read. 

The Secretary read them. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, [ move that the 
message, together with the accompanying docu- 
ments, be printed. I make the motion in order 
to enable me, with the permission of the Senate, 
to say a few words upon the message. I shall 
subsequently ask that they be laid upon the table 
as well as printed. 

The measage of the President communicates to | 
the Senate certain resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia, now in sesgon, ex- | 

gressive of the sense and earnest desire of that 
State, so far as that sense can be expressed by the | 
legislative body, in regard to the great move- 

ment which has already separated the States of 

this Union. They were not communicated to the 
Senate by the General Assembly of Virginia; but, 


PEACE 


as shown by one of the resolutions, they were || 


communicated officially and formally to the Pres- | 
ident of the United States by the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia. Asan evidence of what Virginia | 
conceives to be the magnitude and importance of | 
the occasion, as well expressed by the President | 
in his message, Virginia thought it an occasion | 
to bring from a dignified and honored retirement 
one of her sons, who had enjoyed not the confi- 
dence of Virginia alone, by being elevated to the 
highest posts in the public service of that State, 
but who subsequently became, through the vote 
of all the States, the President of the United 
States; an honorable mission confided to honora- 
ble hands. 

The purpose of the resolutions, Mr. President, 
is twofold: first, to inform the President that Vir- 
ginia has undertaken the office of mediating be- 
tween the two great sections of the country, in 


they could not avert that which had already hap- | 
pened—the dissolution of the Union of the States— 
might be the means of healing that rupture, and 
of restoring the Union under guarantees and pro- 
visions that might be satisfactory to both sections. 
The next object of the resolutions was, to induce | 
the President of the United States, as the execu- 

tive department of this Government, so faras lay 

with him, to refrain from any act which might | 
bring into collision the public power of the United 

States with the public power of the States that 

have seceded, from a knowledge that, if such col- 

lision once ensued, it would be beyond the power 

of any mortal man to avert that greatest of all 

catastrophes to this country and to mankind— 

civil war between the States of this Union and the 

people of those other States. It was a great mis- 

sion which Virginia has thus instituted in the hope 

expressed by the resolutions: that this existing 

rupture of the States might be healed, and that 

every effort should be made in the mean time to 

avoid that greatest catastrophe—civil war. The 

President, in communicating those resolutions to | 
Congress, has responded to the spirit of the Gen- 

eral Assembly, and has expressed the earnest | 
hope that the objects of the General Assembly | 
may be attained by Congress refraining from any 
act which would tend to lead to that collisien. 


participated in thismovementas one of the States 
affected. Her General Assembly was called into 
special session immediately after Congress met, 
and the first act of thatGeneral Assembly was to 
summon the people of the State in convention. 
That conveiition is to meet within three weeks 
from this time—lI think the day is the 13th of Feb- 
ruary—and the great purpose of Virginia in the 
mission that she has instituted now, to Washing- 
ton, is to induce the Federal authorities to refrain 
from any act which shall complicate and irretrieva- 
bly complicate the existing issues between the | 
North and the South. How is that to be done? | 
The President has said in his message that very | 


laid on the table, and | 


| 
FROM VIRGINIA. 


I now renew my motion. 
Will the Senator allow me to | 


I would cheerfully yield, but 
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little power rests with him; that he considers it 


his duty,a duty incumbent upon his office, to pro- 


vide for the security of the public property so far 
as it may be within his power; he has no author- 
ity to initiate any act of hostility, and disclaims 


pr Rams peat on Re were within his power. | 


trust, sir, that this great object of Virginia in 
preserving the public aoe between the opposing 
sections, for the time being at least, may be suc- 
cessful. We know the Senate has been officially 
informed that, of the thirty-three States that con- 
stituted this Union, six have separated themselves 
from it by formal acts of the political community 
in each State, transacted as a political commu- 


|| nity. That isa fact accomplished. Those States | 


declare that they are now no longer members of 
this Confederacy. None can doubt, I presume, 
from the evidences before our senses almost, that 
other States are to follow. The great object of 
Virginia in the mission instituted by these reso- 


lutions to Congress, or to the President more prop- | 
| erly—for they were addressed only to him—is to 
preserve the public peace, in the hope, as ex- | 


pressed in the resolutions, that if it be the pleas- 
ure of the other States to send commissioners 
here to meet those delegated by Virginia, they 
may devise some additional amendment to the 
Constitution in some form that will guaranty the 
rights of the minority section, which will be found 


| acceptable toall the southern States,and may even 


win back those who have separated themselves 
from the Union; or if that cannot be done, and if, 
in the providence of the Almighty, it should be 
decreed that the existing confederation is to be 
permanently dissolved, still that the peace of this 
great continent shall be preserved notwithstand- 


| ing; and if it shall result that these controverted 


questions are of a character which will admit of 


_no solution satisfactory to the minority section, | 
| still that the peace of the continent shall be pre- 


served notwithstanding, and opportunity allowed 
for that great fund of good sense which is found 


in every section to interpose and take up the sub-— 
| ject as it may be found by events, and see if the 

existing Union cannot be restored, or if some 
| other form of union, in the nature ofa reconstruc- 
| tion, cannot be devised, which, while it would in- 


sure the security of all, majorities and minorities, 


|| would conduce to the great interests, the perma- 
|| nent interests, the abiding interests of the great 
the hope that measures might be devised which, if |! 


people who are diffused allover the States. ‘That 
is the ulterior end. 


It is a great and an honorable office which my | 
honored and venerated State has undertaken. 
|| Should it unfortunately occur, however, either 


. . . . 
from impatience in the States that have separated, 


or from any undue and over zeal in any department | 


of the Federal Government, that the two sections 
should be brought into collisicn, there is an end 
of all negotiation. ‘ 
There must be a peace first. If there be any hon- 


able Senator on this floor, or any citizen of any | 
one of the States, who, under existing events, yet | 
|| indulges the belief that an attempt to enforce the 
| Federal laws in the States that have declared them- | 


selves beyond the Federal jurisdiction is not an 


act which ieads to war, and to waralone, never was | 
/ such a Senator or such a citizen more deluded. I 
‘| have had occasion to say so heretofore. I speak 


it now, sir, certainly not in anger; but I should 


| speak it in sorrow, if I could be brought to con- 


template such an event. 

I think too, Mr. President, that we have evi- 
dences—daily evidences—from that section of the 
country which has separated itself from this Union, 


that, while the authorities there have thought it | 
necessary, as measures of precaution, to possess | 
themselves, in the several States, of the forts, ar- | 
| senals, navy-yards, and military materials found 
Mr. President, it is known that Virginia has || 


within their limits, acknowledging them fo bea 


mete of the public property all the time, they | 


ave done so with no intenton their part to make 


war; they have done so, as they conceived, only | 


as measures of necessary, prudent precaution, in 
the event that any war should unhappily be waged 
on them. And I think honorable Senators on the 
other side will respond to the declaration, when 
I say that there is not one of those States, when 
they shall be restored to the Union, if they shall 
be restored, or when the Government shall be re- 
constructed, if it shall be reconstracted, or when 
peace shall be concluded, if war shall now follow, 
who will not account for every dollar of the pub- 
lic property that they have taken. 


| it will be successful. 
left, under the direction of the Supreme Being, 
| by which the people of this country can be saved 
| from a civil war, and restored to Government re- 


Men never negotiate in war. | 














January 28, 
I think, Mr. President, we all see evidences 
from that quarter of the country that there is ie 
purpose on their partto break the peace. | think 
it is very natural, in such a state of things as ex- 
ists in the disordered condition of the times there 
that the public mind should be very much inflamed 
and aroused, almost from its foundations. There 





/may be a difficulty in regulating or moderatine 
g 


public sentiment; but [ think we have seen eyi. 
dences that the authorities there have done it; and 


| we have seen—at least I hae seen—nothing but 


an earnest desire on their part to be allowed to 
keep the public peace. 
Nor, Mr. President, have they been actuated 


_in this by anything like fear. They would meet 
a like disposition on the part of the Federal Goy- 
| ernment with joy; but, in the language of the old 


Indian chief, which has been immortalized by the 
of one of Virginia’s statesmen: ** Do not har- 
yor athought that that would be the joy of fear.”’ 
I say, sir, | believe those States are actuated at 


| this moment by an earnest desire to refrain from 
/every act which would break the public peace. 


The State of Virginia has invoked a like dispo- 
sition on the part of this Government. I hope 
It is the only mode now 


lations, in some form, under auspices that may 


| yet lead a united country back to that great path 
| of prosperity and strength and honor from which 
| they have been diverted from the present (as | 


consider it) necessary movement on the part of 
those States. 

{ have deemed iit incumbent upon me, Mr. 
President, as this mediation originated with my 
State, to respond to the sentiments expressed in 
th® message, in an earnest desire that the public 
peace may be preserved until events work out in 
their own way, the great revolution which is im- 
pending, or rather which is perfected in six of the 
States of this Union. I move that the papers be 
printed, and laid on the table. 

Mr. HALE, I have listened to the Senator 


| from Virginia, and to the message of the Presi- 


dent transmitting the resolutions of the State ot 
Virginia, I trust with all the respect and solici- 
tude which they demand of a man occupying the 
place which I do; but I want to ask the Senator 
from Virginia a single question, and I can assure 
him I do it in no captious spirit, but with a sin- 
cere desire that the country may know everything 
that is going on. It is this: whether the State of 
Virginia, in the solemn and deliberate action she 
has taken in her appeal to the Federal Govern- 
ment not to make war, she not having as yet fired 
a single gun, also, at the same time, thought it 
necessary to appeal to any State of the Union 
that has put herself in a warlike attitude, to re- 


| frain and keep hands off until the question is set- 


tled? I ask for information. 

Mr. MASON. The object of Virginia would 
have been very imperfectly attempted, had Vir- 
ginia not done exactly what the honorable Sen- 
ator has inquired. Virginia sent a commissioner 
here, one of her most distinguished and honored 
citizens, to bear the communication to the Pres- 
ident asking forbearance of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and the resolutions show that at the same 
time she sent John Robertson, a gentleman who 


| also shares the unbounded confidence of the State, 


as he has shared its honors, as a commissioner 


| to all the States that have yet separated, or that 


may separate, upon the same mission, entreating 
them to forbear from any hostile act. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I wish to offer a few ob- 


servations upon this subject; but I understand 


| the honorable Senator from California desires to 


have the Pacific railroad bill taken up. I do not 
wish to interfere with that or other special orders. 
Go on.”’] I do not desire to do so at this time. 

shall not oecupy more than half an hour of the 
time of the Senate possibly; but if it is agreeable 
to the Senator from California, as I understand 
it is, for this subject to go over until to-morrow 
or the next day, I am perfectly satisfied; and if 
it does not interfere with any other Senator, | 
ask him to designate any later day than to-mor- 
row, when I might occupy the floor for a short 
time on this subject. 

Mr. GWIN. Say one o’clock on Wednesday. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. lIassent to that, that it 
be postponed until one o’clock on Wednesday, 
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and then, if agreeable to the Senate, I desire to 
offer a few observations on this subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The Senator from North Carolina 
moves that the further consideration of this subject 
be postponed until Wednesday next, and made 


the special order for that day at one o’clock. 





Mr. MASON. That order does not include 


the motion to printI suppose? 
Mr. CLINGMAN. My object is merely to 


discuss the subject briefly, not to make an elab- 


orate speech. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Let it pass over, then. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I prefer its going over. 
That will not interfere with the motion to print. 

Mr. MASON. We can settle it in this way: 
Jet the motion to print be put, and I hope carried; 
and then move to print an additional number, and 
Jet that go over. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Well, sir, I am willing it | 
should take that course, and will make the motion | 


in that form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first ques- 
tion is on the motion to print the usual number. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is further 
moved to print an extra number of this commu- 
nication. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I move that that be post- 
poned until Wednesday next. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I wish to address the Sen- 
ate, and have desired to do so for some days. I 
do not know that a better opportunity will offer 
than the present, and particularly as my time will 
be short here. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Then I will give way. I 
made that motion on conference with the Senator 
from California; but | yield to the Senator be- 
cause I am well aware of the condition of thiffgs 
existing in his own State. I hope that, after he 


has concluded, the subject may be disposed of in | 


the way I indicated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 





litical body or community; and the issue is, does 
it reside in the whole people of the United States 
as a political community, or does it remain in the 
people of the several States, forming distinct, sep- 
arate communities, though united for special pur- 





the people as a mass of individuals, but as a po- | 


poses ina Federal Union? This is a practical | 


issue, and depends on historical facts. 
That the colonies were distinct and separate 
from each other, having the same executive head, 


but no political connection, is as indubitable as | 


any fact upon the records of history. That the 
delegates in the Continental Congress did not rep- 


resent the whole people of the colonies as one | 


olitical body, but that each delegation was chosen 
> z 


and appointed severally, by each several colony, | 


to attend the ‘* Congress of delegates’’ from the 
other colonies, and assist in devising means for the 


perpetuation of their liberties,isa fact attested by | 


‘ 


the Journals of the Congress. Each delegation 


presented its credentials from the respective col- | 


ony or province from which it had been deputed. 
The vote was by colonies; each colony having 
but one vote. No question could be determined 
on the day of its debate if ** any colony”’ desired 
its postponement. (Journals of Congress, vol- 
ume 1, page 7.) Their first declaration was in 
the name of the ** good people”’ of the several golo- 
nies of New Hampshire, Mddeachintatin cay We, 


enumerating the thirteen who had, in the language | 


of the declaration, *‘ severally elected, constituted, 


and appointed deputies to meet and sit in General || 
Coneress,’’ &c., and who, in vindication of their | 


rights and liberties, resolved— 
“That the foundation of English liberty, and of all free 


| government, is a right in the people to participate in their 


ator from North Carolina withdraw the motion | 


to postpone? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I ask the Senator, when 
he concludes, to move to postpone it in the man- 
ner I have indicated. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 


now is on ordering an extra number of copies of 
the communication to be printed. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. President, the right 


of a State to withdraw from the Union is the | 


transcendent issue before the country, and I pro- 
pose to give ita brief discussion. If it be legal, it 
should be peaceful; if not—if but a right of rebel- 
lion—it involves war and subjugation, unless the 
rebellion becomes successful revolution. 

Whether the secession of a State be the exer- 
cise of a legal or revolutionary right, must depend 
ultimately upon the question of sovereignty. 
Where is that paramount power vested? It must 
exist in every nation, and as perfectly in one form 
of government as another. 

In 1 Blackstone’s Commentaries, pp. 48, 49, it 
is said that— 

‘* However the several formsof government we now see 
im the world at first actually began, is-matter of great un- 
certainty and has occasioned infinite disputes. [tis not 
my business or intention to enter into any of them. How- 
ever they began, or by what right soever they subsist, there 


is and must be in all of them a supreme, irresistible, abso- | 


lute, and uncontrolled authority, in which jura summi im- 
perii, or the rights of sovereignty, reside.” 

In a despotism, the monarch is sovereign. In 
Great Britain the sovereignty is lodged in the 
King, Lords,and Commons. These are the sov- 
ereigns; because the acts of the despot and of the 


legislative authority of Great Britain control all | 


individuals an other powers of the State, and || - : es : 
d all other powers of State, || ments; New Hampshire, in May, three regiments. 


are subject to no revision or reversal. In Amer- 
tea It is an undisputed political axiom that sov- 


ereignty resides in the people. Governments, in | 


this country, are not sovereigns; they are re- 





strained by constitutions, which are mere charts | 


or grants of power from the people, who can ab- 
rogate these charts, revoke their grants, institute 
new governments, and in whom only can reside 
the rights of sovereignty, that sum of all civil and 
political power, which controls all authorities, 
and is controlled bynone. Sovereigaty is not in 


'} 
| 


1 
i 


legislative council ; and as the English colonists are not rep- 
resented, and, from their local and other circumstances, 
cannot properly be represented in the British Parliament, 
they are entitled tg a free and exclusive power of legisla- 
tion in their several provincial Legislatures, where their right 


of representation can alone be preserved in all cases of 
|| taxation and internal polity, subject only to the negative 
of the sovereign, in such manner as has been heretofore | 


used and accustomed. But, from the necessity of the case, 


and a regard to the mutual interests of both countries, we | 
cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts of the || 
sritish Parliament as are bona fide restrained to the regu- 


lation of our external commerce, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the commercial advantages of the whole empire to the 
mother country, and the commercial benefits of its respect- 
ive members, excluding every idea of taxation, internal 
or external, for raising a revenue on the subjects in Amer- 
ica without their consent.” 


Here is an unequivocal declaration that the col- 
onists were entitled to a free and exclusive power 
of legislation—not in any general Congress or 
Legislature of the colonies, for there had been no 


| such Legislature, but in their several provincial | 
| Legislatures—showing that the provinces were, | 
from the beginning, totally distinct and separate 


from each other. The style of the proceedings 
in Congress was, in some instances, by the title 


| of the United Colonies; in others, by that of the 
United Colonies of New Hampshire, Massachu- | 
setts Bay ,&c., enumerating the whole—these titles | 


being the equivalents of each other. 

The United Colonies, dissolving all political 
connection between themselves and Great Britain, 
declared themselves to be free and independent 
States, and not a single free and independent State 
or nation. This act, though done by the colonies 
united in Congress, was in fact the act of each 
one of the colonies. Each of the colonies had 
instructed, expressly or virtually, their respective 
delegates to unite in such declaration. It was 
upon the instructions from Virginia that the mo- 
tion was offered in convention, and those instruc- 
tions expressly reserved the right of self-govern- 
ment to the States. The several colonies were— 
and had been for some period—in a de facto state 


| of independence. Hostilities commencing at Lex- 
| ington in April, 1775, had been vigorously pros- 


ecuted. Massachusetts, in the same month, voted 
to raise thirteen thousand six hundred men; Rhode 
Island, fifteen hundred; Connecticut, six regi- 


In March, 1776, South Carolina established a 
constitution; Virginia had her bill of rights and 
frame of government; the allegiance of the citi- 
zens of the different colonies was claimed as due 
to each colony, and not to Great Britain. Such 
was the opinion and declaration of Congress on 
the 24th June, 1776, to the effect that— 





** All persons, members of, or owing allegiance to, any of 


the United Colonies, who shall levy war against any of the 
said colonies within the same, or be adherent to the King 
of Great Britain, or other enemies of the said colonies, or 
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any of them, within the same, giving to him or them aid 
and comfort, are guilty of treason against such colony.”” 

These facts, and others of like character prior 
to the Declaration af Independence, prove that 
the colonies, while exerting their joint efforts 
for the common defense, had each assumed the 
rights and powers of sovereignty within theirown 
limits. They were substantially independent; and 
whether eacl® declared such fact separately, or 
whether all united in the declaration, under the 
authority given by each to its agents for that 
eae cannot affect the great truth that the 

Jnited States were independent, for the reasonand 
upon the sole ground that each State was absolved 
from its allegiance to the British Crows, and was 
an independent State. 

The States subsequently adopted written ar- 
ticles of confederacy, which were entitled Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union, between 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 


|, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina,and Georgia. The style of 
the Confederacy was the United States of Amer- 
ica, and, by the stipulation of the second article, 
each State expressly retained its sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, and every power, juris- 
diction, and right, which is not by this Conieder- 
ation expressly delegated to the United States in 
Congress assembled. In the treaty of peace the 
thirteen United States, by their respective titles, 
were acknowledged by Great Britain to be free 
and independent States. 

These facts are conclusive that the colonies were 


| separate and distinct from each other, that they 


were represented as distinct bodies in Congress 
—voted as such; that, as States, they remained 
separate and distinct; that there was no such com- 
munity known or recognized as the ‘acc of the 
United Colonies orthe people of the U nited States; 


but the political communities were the people of 


| eral Constitution? 


the several colonies—afterwards the people of the 
several States—it being expressly pal in their 
compact that each State retained its sovereignty, 
and every power not granted to the Confederacy. 

The several States being sovereign members of 
this the first Confederacy, did they cease to be 
sovereign by their act in the adoption of the Fed- 
Did they become a single na- 
tion, or a consolidated political unity, or did they 
remain a Confederacy of States? That they acted 
as States, as separate sovereign communities, in the 
framing and ratification of the Constitution, is un- 
deniable. ‘The vote in convention was by States, 
each State by its delegates having but one vote. 
The Constitution was transmitted through the 
Congressof the Confederation to the Legislatures 
of the several States, and was by them respect- 
ively submitted to State conventions alncted and 
assembled under the law of each State. It was 
ratified by conventions severally of each State 
acting for itself, and became obligatory by the 
article declaring that ‘‘the ratifications of the con- 
ventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the 


| establishment of this Constitution between the 


| States so ratifying the same.” 


The first State in 


| the process of ratification was Delaware, on the 
| 12th December, 1787; the ninth, New Hampshire, 
| on the 2st June, 1788. The Constitution was 
| then established as a chartwf Government be- 


tween the nine ratifying States, and had it gone 
into immediate operation, Virginia, New York, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island would have 
been foreign States, separate and independent of 
the Confederacy and of eagh other. And when the 
new Government went into operation in March, 
1789, North Carolina and Rhode Island having 
declined to ratify, were foreign States, and were 
treated as such in the act of July 31, 1789. The 
ratifications of the eleven States could not impose 
the Constitution on North Carolina and Rhode 
Island; and the ratifications of twelve could not im- 
pose iton Rhode Island, and had she never acceded 


| to the Constitution she would have remained to this 


day as separate and independent as France, Eng- 
land, orany other foreign Power. Each State acted 
for itself, and was bound by its own act, and that 
alone, in the adoption of the Constitution. 

But the States, though sovereign, had, it may 


_ be said, the power to abandon their sovereignty; 


to annihilate themselves, and create a new nation; 


| and it is insisted that this has been effected, and 


that the grants and prohibitions of the Constitu- 
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iiself of the States. 
conception, confounding the distinction between 


sovereignty and the functions and powers of sov- | 


ereignty. The latter, in representative Govern- 


ments, must be exercised by agents; but the sov- | 
ereignty itself remains in the principal, namely, | 
the people from whom the powers are derived, | 


and by whom they may be recalleg. 


_ Itisgenerally conceded that the grantsof powers | 
in the constitution of a State do not affect the | 


sovereignty which remains in the political body, 
namely, the people, who can alter, modify, and 
revoke such constitution. This being admitted, 


can it be contended that the delegation, by several | 
States, of certain powers of sovereignty to be ex- | 


ercised conjointly by a Federal Government or 
common agency, instituted by them for that pur- 
ose, impairs the sovereignty of each of the 
tates ? 
the powers of the principal. By the delegation 
of a portion of its powers, the State is not anni- 
hilated. She still retains her separate organization; 


her existence as a distinct political community; | 


her independent Legislature; her control over the 
property, social and domestic relations, and crim- 
inal jurisdiction of the country, ever 
power not delegated, and, in fact, her body politic 
in every respect; and has notlost that sovereignty 


residing as an active, regulated, recognized, and | 


all-controlling power in the people of the State. 
And such is theauthoritative opinion of most dis- 
tinguished publicists on the sovereignty of States 
in confederation. Vattel (Book 1, chap. 184) says: 

*“ Every nation that goverus itself, under what forin so- 
ever, without dependence on any foreign Power, is a sov- 
ereigu State.”? 


And section ten: 


“ Several sovereign and independent States may unite 
themselves by a perpetual confederacy without ceasing to 
be each, individually, a perfect State. They will together 
constitute a federal republic. Their joint deliberations will 
not impair the sovereignty of each member, though they 
may, in certain respects, put some restraint on the exercise 
of it, in virtue of voluntary engagements. A person does 
noi cease to be free and independent when he is obliged to 
fulfill engagements which he has voluntarily contracted. 

** Such were tormerly the cities of Greece; such are at 
present the seven United Provinces of the Netherlands ; 
and such the members of the Helvetic body.”’ 


Judge Tucker, the distinguished commentator 
on Blackstone, treats this subject in a very lucid 
manner, as follows: 


“This independency of States, and their being distinct 
political bodies from each other, is not obstructed by any 
alliance or confederacies whatsoever, about exercising 
jointly any parts of the supreme power; such as those of 
peace and war, in leagues offensive and defensive. ‘Two 
States, notwithstanding such treaties, are separate bodies 
and independent. 

“They are, then, only deemed politically united when 
some one person or council is constituted with a right to 
exercise some essential powers for both, and to hinder 
either from exercising them separately. If any person or 
council is empowered to exercise all these essential pow- 
ers for both, they are then one State: such is the state of 
England and Scotland, since the act of union made at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, whereby the two king- 
doms were incorporated into one, all parts of the supreme 
power of both kingdoms being thenceforward united and 
vested in the three estates of the realm of Great Britain; 
by which entire coalition, though both kingdoms retain 
their ancient laws and usages in many respects, they are 
as effectually united and incorporated as the several petty 
kingdoms which composed the Heptarchy were before that 

riod. 
me But when only a portion of the supreme civil power is 
vested in one person gr council for both, such as that of 
peace and war, or of deciding controversies between dif- 
ferent States, or their subjects, whilst each State within 
itself exercises other parts of the supreme power, independ- 
ently of all the others; in this case they are called systems 
of States, which Burlamagui defines to be an assemblage 
of perfect governments, strictly united by some common 
bond, so that they seem to make but a single body with re- 
spect to those affairs which interest them in common, 
Uiough cach preserves its sovereignty full and entire, inde- 
pendently of all the others.”’ ° 2 2 ° “Ans 
in this case, he adds, the confederate States engage to each 
other only to exercise with common consent certain parts 
of the sovereignty, especially those which relate to their 
mutual defense against foreign enemies. But each of the 
confederates retains an entire liberty of exercising as it 
thinks proper those parts of the sovereignty which are not 
mentioned in the treaty of wnion as parts that ought to be 
exercised in common. And of this nature is the American 
Confederacy, in which each State has resigned the exer- 
cise of certain parts of the supreme civil power which they 
possessed before—except in common with the other States 
included in the Contederacy—reserving to themselves all 
their former powers, which are not delegated to the United 
States by the common bond of Union. 

** A visible distinction, and not less important than ob- 
vious, occurs to our observation in comparing these differ- 
ent kinds of union. ‘The kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land are united into one kingdom ; and the two contracting 
States by such an incorporate union are, in the opinion of 


_THs 


tion extinguish, at least pro tanto, the sovereignty | 
But this proposition is a mis--| 


These powers being delegated, remain | 


r 


right and | 


| tributed these 
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Judge Blackstone, totally annihilated, without any power 
of revival; anda third arises from their conjunction, in 
which all the rights of sovereignty, and particularly that of 
legislation, are vested. From whence he expresses a doubt 
whether any infringements of the fundamental and essen- 
tial conditions of the union would, of itself, dissolve the 
union of those_kingdoms ; though he readily admits that in 


» case of a federate alliance such an infringement would | . : 
oes Oo a ope _of a new Constitution. 


certainly rescind the compact between the confederate 
States. In the United States of America, on the contrary, 
each State retains its own antecedent form of government; 
its own laws, subject to the alteration and control of its 
own Legislature only ; its own executive officers and coun- 
cil of State; its own courts of judicature ; its own judges; 
its own magistrates, civil officers, and officers of the mil- 
itia; and, in short, its own civil State, or body politic, in 
every respect whatsoever. And by the express declaration 
of the twelfth article to the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, the powers not delegated to the United States by the 


a new civil State is created by the annihilation of two an- 
tecedent civil States; in the American States, a general 


federal council, and administrative, is provided, tor the 


joint exercise of such of their several powers as can be more 
conveniently exercised in that mode than any other, leav- 
ing their civil State unaltered, and all the other powers 
which the States antecedently possessed to be exercised by 
them respectively as if no Union or connection were estab- 
lished between them.” 

Some of the higher powers of sovereignty are 
delegated to the General Government; but this has 
no greater efficiency in transferring sovereignty 


itself than the grant of its most insignificant func- | 
When Texas was a separate | 


tio®or attribute. 
Republic, she exercised all those grand powers 
of peace and war, of alliances and the regulation 
of foreign commerce, which throw such dazzling 
luster over the Government of the United States. 


She had intrusted these and other powers under 
| her constitution to a single agent, namely, the 


Government of the Republic. By virtue of her 
sovereignty, which she had not relinquished or 


| impaired, she, at the period of annexation, dis- 
owers between two agents—one | 


the Federal and the other her preSent State Gov- 
ernment, Is she not as sovereign now as she was 
before this distribution? Is not the General Gov- 
ernment, to which she has delegated some of her 
powers, justas much her trustee as was the Gov- 


ernmentof the Republic to which she had formerly | 
intrusted them? And has she not the same right | 


and power to resume them now that she had to 
recall them from her former trusteaand vest them 
in her present agent or attorney? 


ernment; she has only delegated them. She is 
still a State, a political body, with control over 
the lives, the liberties, and property of her people. 
She entered the Confederacy by compact; and the 


| cession of some of her powers does not detract 


from her sovereignty. The deliberations in com- 
mon, says Vattel, offer no violence to the sov- 
ereignty of each member of a confederacy. 

The power of the General Government to pun- 
ish individuals for crimes, to collect taxes and im- 
posts from individuals without the direct consent 
of the State, is relied on as an argument that the 
Union is not a Confederacy of States, but is a 
consolidated Government over the people of the 
United States. It is generally conceded that the 
States were parties to the old Confederacy, that 
they were sovereign; and yet, postage under that 
Confederacy was collected from individuals; mili- 
tary and naval officers were appointed with juris- 


diction over life, and men were executed under | 


that jurisdiction; and courts of admiralty had ju- 
risdiction over persons and property. Jurisdic- 
tion over individuals, then, does not destroy the 
federative character of the Union. In the forty- 
fifth number of the Federalist, Mr. Madison says 
that the new Constitution— 


*¢ Consists much less in the addition of new powers to the 
Union than in the invigoration of its original powers. The 
regulation of commerce, it is true, isa new power. The 
powers relating to war and peace, armies and fleets, treat- 
ies and finance, with the other more considerable powers, 
are all vested in the existing Congress, by the Articles of 
Confederation. ‘The proposed change does not enlarge these 
powers ; it only substitutes a more effective method of ad- 
ministering them. The change relating to taxation may be 
regarded as the most important; and yet, the present Con- 
gress have as complete authority to require of the States 
indefinite supplies of money, for the common defense and 
general welfare, as the future Congress will have to re- 
quire them of individual citizens ; and the latter will be no 
more bound than the States themselves have been to pay 
the quotas respectively taxed on them.”’ 


I have shown that in certain particulars there 
was, under the confederation, a direct connection 
between the Government and individuals; and the 
only effect of extending this direct action to the 
operations of the Government generally, was to 
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impart energy and vigor, but not to change the 
federative character of the Union. Had the States 
paid their quotas, or could the poreent have been 
enforced by the like peaceable processes which 
are successful against single persons, there would 
have been little or no necessity for the adoption 
ut the action of the 
Federal Government, whether upon the State goy- 


_ernments or on single persons, has force ina State 


by its assent only; and whether the State collects 
the taxes and pays them over to the General Goy- 
ernment, or whether, by her concurrence, the fune- 


_tionaries of that Government collect them from 


individuals, can be of no importance, nor can it 


detract from the sovereignty of the State, or con- 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved || 
to the States respectively, or tothe people. In Great Britain, | 


vert a confederacy of States into a consolida- 
tion. 

The phraseology of the preamble—* We, the 
people of the United States’’—is often relicd upon 


_In support of the position that the Constitution 


was framed by the whole people of the United 
States, and not by the people of the several 
States, as distinct communities. The preamble, 
as reported by the committee ofdetails, was: We, 
the people of the States of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island,’? &c., through the 
thirteen. This was altered by the committee of 
style and arrangement to, ** We, the people of the 
United States,’’ without assigning any reason for 
the change. But the phrases are the equivalents 
The States were there, in confed- 
The Articles of Confederation were in 


United States of America;’’ and the terms, * the 
people of New Hampshire,’’ &c., (specifying the 
whole of them,) and, ‘* the people of the United 
States,’’ were identically the same thing in mean- 
ing and substance. There was, however, a sub- 
stantial reason for the change in this instance. 


| The Constitution was to be binding between those 
| States only that ratified the same, and the States 
| which would accede to this new Union could not 
_be known or enumerated until after the acts of 


ratification. If the old Union was but a Confed- 


| eracy—and that is admitted—the new cannot be 
, a consolidation from the use of the phrase ‘* Uni- 
| ted States,’’ which was, in fact, the style and ttle 
é She has not | 
abandoned the powers ceded to the Federal Gov- || 


of the old Confederacy, and which was expressly 
between the thirteen States by specification and 
title, or between the people of those States; for 
the people of a State, as a political body, is the 
State itself. 

The sixth article of the Constitution, declaring 
the Constitution and laws made in pursuance there- 
of, and treaties, to be the supreme law of the land, 
is supposed to give the General Government spe- 
cial supremacy beyond the control of the States, 
and, in fact, subject to no control, except the will 


| of a majority of the people of the United States. 


This is not so much a new power, as a more spe- 
cific expression of the intent of the stipulation in 
the Articles of Confederation, that— 

“Every State shall abide by the determination of the 
United States in Congress assembled, on all questions 
which, by this confederation, is submitted to them.” 

The grant of such authority expressly or by 
implication was a necessity to the operation of the 
General Government. Its powers are limited. 
Those of the State governments general. The Con- 


| stitution and laws of the United States, if not su- 
| preme, would have been in constant collision with 


those of the States. The constitution and laws of 
one State vary from those of other States; and 
unless those of the United States were paramount, 
they might be valid in some States, and without 
effect in others. It was proper that laws made by 
the authority of all the States should be superior 
to those of a single State; otherwise, they would 
have been almost nugatory and_ inoperative. 
This supremacy of the laws of the United States 
within the limits of a State arises from the assent 
of the people of that State to the Constitution. To 
that extent it may be regarded as the constitution 
of the State; and the Federal officers, but the func- 
tionaries of the State. If the State of South Car- 
olina were now to form two governments within 
the limits of that State, one with the powers that 
had been delegated to the Federal Government, 
and the other with the ordinary powers of her 
former State government, with the delcaration that 
the laws of the former should be supreme when 
they came in conflict with those of the latter, this 
would not impair the sovereignty of the people 





